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PREFACE 


In  THESE  REPRINTS  of  Robert  Bridges’  prose, 
the  Oxford  University  Press  are  continuing  the 
use  of  his  phonetic  alphabet. 

Before  this  decision  was  reached,  readers  were 
invited  to  give  their  votes  for  or  against  it.  The 
response  was  neither  large  nor  decisive;  a  small 
majority  were,  however,  in  favour  of  completing 
the  series  in  phonetic  type. 

M.  M.  B. 
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NOTES 


ON  THE 


PHONETIC  ALPHABET 


accented. 


COMPLETE  TABLE  OF  THE  VOWELS 


I  d  n  a 


i  1  ! 

as  in — 

a 

! 

fazlier 

3 

hat 

a 

ago,  general,  a.1 

av 

cV 

dutvmn,  authority,  a-'ll. 

z 

bed.2 

\a>  9  \ 

made,  dzy. 

i 

( abate.  (As  a  mute,  denoting  length  of  pre. 

1  i 

P\ 

ceding  vowel.)3 

|  hzven.  (Vocalizing  a  liquid.) 

! 

Kzhe.  (Before  a  consonant.) 

u 

1  1 

gran,  ncadl ;4  z hr.  (Before  a  vowel.) 

l 

b 

6 

It • 

ntyht,  bh. 

0 

hot. 

0 

open. 

u 

full 

a o 

moon. 

V- 

yin^te. 

v  1 

bvt. 

ait 

halt. 

y 

lyric,  pity. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VOWELS 

1.  The  form  of  this  symbol  was  chosen  to  picture  the  sound 
that  it  stands  for;  viz.  an  imperfect  a — one  whose  characteristic 
sound  is  blurred  through  being  unaccented. 

To  read  paradox  and  Asia,  for  example,  may  serve  to  remind 
a  deliberate,  careful  speaker  not  to  say  paradox,  Asia. 

2.  Some  writers  may  choose  to  use  z,  in  preference  to  i,  for 
certain  syllables  which  carry  a  secondary  accent  only;  thus,  the  last 
syllable  in  tzndernzs,  lihtheartidnzs : — 

and  for  past  participles,  bearing  a  secondary  accent,  as  comforted , 
distributed: — 

also  for  certain  words  with  the  prefix  zx,  zn,  &c. — if  pronou  need  zx 
rather  than  tx,  even  when  the  vowel  is  unaccented:  viz.  example, 
expire.  Robert  Bridges  would  have  advocated  this  pronunciation 
and  spelling;  and  in  such  words  as  the  above,  where  the  second 
vowel  is  undoubtedly  accented,  the  reader  would  not  be  misled. 
A  few  other  exceptions  to  accentuation  of  z  are  index,  content,  Sec. 

3.  The  use  ofe,  as  a  mute,  sometimes  to  soften  c,  but  chiefly  to 
distinguish  long  from  short  final  syllables,  is  explained  in  Prose  V. 

Further  it  is  permitted  to  write  mute  e  at  the  end  of  certain 
monosyllables,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  sense,  carry  weight,  even 
if  their  vowel  be  short  by  nature:  thus  hve,  and  occasionally  done, 
gone.  See.  And  we  write  some  or  svm,  according  to  sentence'stress. 

4.  1  followed  by  e,  as  in  sinare ,  ditfe,  is  accented,  iw  is  accented, 
as  in  ftw,  bewtiful,  and  in  as  in  rial,  dear,  &c. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  No.  V,  it  should  be  explained 
that  this  symbol,  1,  stands  for  i,  and  11  for  i:,  in  the  I.P.A.  alphabet. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  designer  (R.B.)  to  approximate  the 
shape  to  some  form  of  i,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  even' 
tually  substituted. 

We  write  book,  look,  Sec.,  in  order  to  change  as  little  as  possible 
the  appearance  of  these  common  words.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,  truth, j rut.  Sec.,  instead  of  tmthjrwt:  this  cannot  mislead  as 
y  (cons.)  never  occurs  after  r  before  at. 

Capitals  are  not  dealt  with.  Proper  names  are  unchanged 
and  quotations  given  in  the  original  spelling. 


IX 


RULES 

FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  f  ON  PRECEDING  VOWELS 
RULE  I 

In  standard  English, 

The  vowels,  a,  n,  b,  o,  u,  y,  oo,  and  the  du 
graph  au  (except  in  cowry )  are  followed  by  the 
sound  ofe,  before  r.  In  some  words  this  sound  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  e  written  before  the  r  as 
in  aerate ,  or  after  the  r  as  in  flare,  fyre,  more ,  pyre, 
but  often  its  presence  is  indicated  by  no  symbol, 
as  in  Mary,  stnr,  poor. 

RULE  2 

In  an  orthographically  closed  syllable  ending  in 
r,  or  r  followed  by  another  consonant — 
or  has  the  sound  of  aur(aer)  nor,  fort. 


vr 

„  err 

fvr,  hvrt. 

ir 

>> 

„  err 

stir,  squirt. 

er 

u 

„  err 

her,  herd,  confer. 

Inflected  and  derived  forms  remain  unaltered:  thus,  stirriry,  ferry . 
1  tr  is  always  accented,  whereas  er  is  always  unaccented. 


RULE 

FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  W,  uftl,  and  qu  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  3. 

In  standard  English, 

a  following  w,  Mi,  and  qu  has  the  sound  of  o: 
thus — was,  if  hat,  quarrel. 

[Except  before  ck,  g,  ng,  and  x;  as  tfhack,  wag, 
wangle,  wax.] 


x 


THE  CONSONANTS 


The  following  are  unchanged: 
b  df  hj  klmnpqrtvw  x  y  z. 
c  is  soft  before  c  c  i  a  i  b  y. 
c  is  hard  before  all  other  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
g  is  always  soft,  thus  gm,  mating. 

3  ’>  hard,  „  go,  get. 

s  has  four  forms: 

x  as  in  soft  (unvoiced)  y  as  in  was  (voiced) 

*  „  sugar  „  /  „  measure  „ 

LIGATURES 

«)  as  in  sing  Jh  as  in  ship 

th  „  thin  (unvoiced)  si  =  fh  ,,  Asia 

zh  ,,  the  (voiced)  ci  =  j ‘h  ,,  social 

ufh  ,,  what  ti  —  ih  ,,  notion 

dh  „  chin 

When  ch  or  wh,  unligatured,  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  one  of  the  letters  is  mute:  thus,  Christian,  where  ii  is 
mute;  whco,  where  u>  is  mute. 

Note.  Phonetically,  5  symbols  are  unnecessary  for  the  sound  sh  (/). 
but  we  retain  all  of  them  in  use  at  present  to  avoid  the  otherwise 
unfamiliar  appearance  of  words. 

Several  mute  consonants  are  retained,  thus:  two},  answer;  know, 
hqje;  half,  thavht.  Also  of  is  always  written  thus,  and  not  ov.  But 
these  are  matters  for  personal  choice. 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 

"With  die  growity  popularity  of  English  poitry  a y  n 
svbjict  for  am, iter  study  and  tniddk'dass  cvltur,  svdli 
esseyy  a y  die ye1  hi,  Mr.  stopford  Brooke  svppli  n  practical 
need;  and,  regardity  diis  volum  ay  a  repreymtativ  text > 
book  in  die  voge  of  literary  criticism,  wvn  nicy  perhaps 
h  permitted  tu  obyerve  diat  svme  of  die  rots  are  deepeniip, 
and  diat  zher  appear y  a  tendency  tu  svppli,  die  want  of 
a  true  method  bi  expatiatitg  on  davtful  topics  and  caprw 
civs  notiony,  and  tu  indulge  in  vuge  met/for  and  semi ' 
poetic  languag.  For  instance,  becauye  die  poets  treeted  of 
in  diis  volum — namely,  Blake,  Scott,  Shelley,  and 
Keats — wer  adl  livitij  at  die  beginnitgof  die  last  century, 
we  are  escorted  intu  die  inevitable  rvt  of  die  influence  of 
die  French  Revolution;  and  die  paramount  question 
concerniti)  diem  iy  hew  diey  wer  severally  affected  bi  die 
revolutionary  ideay;  udhervpon  it  iy  duly  expirin’ d  diat 
Blake  began  tu  write  before  die  Revolution  and  antiew 
pated  it;  diat  of  Scott  and  Shelley,  wluv  wer  more 
exactly  its  contempornriey,  die  former  abhor’ d  and  die 

1  Studies  in  Poetry.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  (Duckworth. 
6s.  net.) 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 
latter  espavy’d  its  doctrine;  while  tu  Keats ,  whoo  came 
after ,  and  ' had  a  tender  love  of  being  beautiful  like  the 
lilies’,  they  wer  matter y  of  absolute  indifference ,  since 
e when  the  wave  of  the  Revolution  ebbed ,  the  ship  of 
imagination  was  stranded  on  the  shore  of  apathy’. 

Agein,  aril  zheye  for  ports  hav  tu  be  svbsvm’d  and 
differentiated  vnder  zhe  hed  of  the  naturalistic  scool — 
zhatt  if,  of  zhe  writer?  whoo  made  a  direct  return  tu 
natur  in  reaction  from  zhe  artifitialitiey  of  zdie  Bren  til 
scool  of  till  eihteenth  century.  Mr.  S topford  Brooke  here 
readvocates  hiy  old  belief  tiiat  zhe  love  of  natur ,  ay 
tiiown  in  poetry  bi  description  of  external  objects,  way  a 
Celtic  tradition  bravht  tu  London  in  ]amie  Thomson  y 
pocket.  B vt  since  it  wer  monstrvs  tu  derive  zhe  Songs 
of  Innocence  from  Thomson  y  Seasons,  it  iy  tiiown 
tiiat  Blake’s  naturaliym  way  ratiier  a  supernaturaliym, 
cnot  so  much  the  love  of  outward  nature  as  of  the  spirit 
tual  life  of  which  nature  was  but  the  sensible  form’;  and 
z his  iy  true  envjf,  but  zhe  greiter  includey  zhe  less. 
Scott,  whoo,  ay  iy  tiiown,  combin’d  zhe  love  of  natur  wizh 
romantic  placeAore  and  historic  association,  miht  hav 
been  dresst  intu  line;  bvt  zhe  author  iy  here  svmuihat  viu 
genervs  tu  hiy  own  theeory,  havirg  adredy  told  vs  tiiat 
Scott, ' like  the  rest  of  the  world  of  his  time,  had  gained 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 
catdiif  R uskin  capering  on  zhis  boggy  ground.  ‘jhe 
prevailing  temper  of  Scott’s  poetry  is  sadness ’,  hi  writes; 
‘lluskin  says  he  was  sad,  and  alleges  that  the  age  was 
sad,  and  Scott,  representing  it,  became  sad.’  b vt  Mr. 
Stopjord  Brooke  wil  hav  nvne  of  zliis;  hi  styf  zhat  ‘the 
age  was  not  at  all  sad’,  and  zhat  zhe  general  sadnis  of 
Scott’s  poitry  wap  due  tn  ' his  apartness  from  the  fresh 
movements  of  his  age.  A  man  cannot  write  poetry  away 
from  the  main  drift  of  his  time  without  feeling  his  isola ' 
tion ,  and  the  more  sympathy  he  possesses  the  more  he 
feels  his  isolation  to  be  sorrowful’.  A  critic  wizh  a  truer 
method  wud probably  sy  svmthip  of  zhis  sort — namely , 
zhat  Scott  wap  not  sad,  and  zhiat  zhe  hvly  tendernts  of  hi? 
elegiac  note  in  lands  cap  if  fruquent  bicavfe  hi  found  zhat 
hi  cud  iifily  produce  it,  like  eny  svnset'peinter’f  man " 
nerifm;  bvt  zhis  miht  bi  strop  mutfor  a  girl /  class  in 
an  extension  lecture.  T  hi  ethical  criticifm  of  art  if  no 
rod;  it  if  nvthip  bvt  pitfadlf.  Carlyle,  in  hif  E ssey  on 
Burns,  liven  Carlyle,  bicavfe  of  hif  wvn'ied  ethical 
outlook,  never  came  nur  zhe  mark.  Stevenson,  writip 
on  zhe  same  subject,  respectfully  preifif  Carlyle’ f  preife 
of  Burns,  bvt  immeediatly  thrusts  it  adl  aside  and  seyf 
zhe  riht  t hip  in  plein  termf.  Carlyle  had  apologetically 
askt,  ‘is  it  strange  that  his  poems  are  imperfect ?’  and 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 
from  the  ideas  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution  the 
love  of  wild  and  solitary  nature.  . . .  It  was  everywhere 
afloat’.  So  it  wud  sum,  after  evil,  zhat  zh e  Engli/h  scool 
of  poetry  mfit  hav  pley’d  vpon  c  the  great  harp  of  nature 
and  man,  the  strings  of  which  are  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  sounding  wood  of  which  is  nature 
herself’,  jvst  a f  well  wizhewt  Thomson  and  hi?  Celts. 

T u  pass  from  zhe  genesis  of  j>deaf.  T her  if  in  zhis 
hook  a  good  dal  concernin)  zhe  genesis  of  poem f.  The 
poetic  raptyir  if  twfie  compar’d  tu  Moses  str^kity  zhe 
rock;  and,  in  sperkitt)  of  S helley’f  ode  to  the  West 
wind,  cwr  author  seyf  zhat  he  ecan  well  imagine  the  first 
lines  leaping  from  his  lips  in  a  moment — thought,  emo" 
tion,  metre,  movement — all  rushing  together  into  a  self" 
creation.  B  vt  he  if  more  precise  about  lyrics  and  soqf. 
' when  a  lyric  rises  into  form  in  a  great  poet,  it  is  always 
in  fire  that  it  rises.’  'Again,  the  best  songs  are  written 
not  only  when  the  poet  is  young,  but  when  the  nation 
round  him  is  also  young.’  Here  zhefenomenal  Blake  haf 
wvnee  more  tu  be  negofiated,  for  ' the  age  in  which  he 
lived  was  outworn ;  bvt  it  if  expirin’ d  zhat  'he  felt  that 
impulse  of  the  Revolution  before  it  came’.  This  seemf  tu 
be  wvrkity  zhe  Revolution  a  little  too  hard.  The  vneer > 
tanty  of  he  method  if  well  expof’d  uflien  cwr  author 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 
dien  Sid,  elt  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  hut  as  a  man  that  he 
interests  and  affects  us.  B vt  Stevenson,  ' There  was 
never  a  man  of  letters  with  more  absolute  command  of 
his  means;  and  we  may  say  of  him,  without  excess,  that 
his  style  was  his  slave.  .  .  .  it  was  by  his  style  and  not 
by  his  matter  that  he  affected  Wordsworth  and  the  world. 
...  if  Burns  helped  to  change  the  course  of  literary 
history,  it  was  by  his  frank,  direct,  and  masterly  utter' 
ance,  and  not  by  his  choice  of  subjects’. 

Widi  n  s  off  dent  dose  of  sa/lt  Mr.  S  topford  Brooke’s 
volume  my  bi  prei?’d;  indud,  if  hi  follow’d  qht  method? 
lu  cud  only  doo  well;  for  hi  if  an  enthusiastic  Ivver  of 
poitry,widi  a  f fie  taste  and  true  instincts,  tu  ufliidh  hi? 
book  bar?  witnis  thru’avt — wvn  mj>ht  sey  widiavt  iX' 
ception  if  hi  had  not  witht  tu  sum  tu  prei?e  Shelley ’? 
sodolistic  rfne?.  Hi?  apprnciation  of  Blake  i?  worthy 
and  very  welcvm,  and  zhi  extracts  from  him  are  con ' 
vind n,ly  well  dio?en.  Hi?  feithful  divotion  tu  die 
lovable  Scott  i?  genuin  and  infectivs,  and  hi  ha?  dvn  good 
service  b[  insistity  on  die  rial  biwty  of  die  best  passagi? 
in  Scott’s  narrativ  poim?.  Hi?  analysi?  of  dii?e  are 
concise  and  useful;  and  dio’  hi  explein?  zhat  hi  fill?  a 
scruple  in  analfity  die  biwtiful,  yet  hi  i?  qufe  at  hi? 
best  in  diatt  kfid  of  work.  Hi  explein?  hi?  attitude  in 
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STUDIES  IN  POETRY 
die?e  word?:  'when  it  [ criticism ]  seeks  to  find  out  faults , 
I  never  think  it  worth  much,  hut  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it 
ought  to  he  done  well,  and  above  all  in  a  spirit  of  meek ' 
ness,  considering  ourselves  lest  we  should  also  he 
tempted  to  write.’  It  wtid  hav  him  delihtful  if  Aristotle 
had  szd  this  u)hzn  kcturiti)  on  Homer.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke’s  analysis  of  S helley’?  ode  to  the  West  wind 
ihud  hi  very  useful  tu  students;  hvt  In  dhow ?  an 
astavndip  simplicity  in  svppofiry  chat  chi  elahorat  con ' 
strvction  udiidh  In  discover?  wa?  not  fully  present  in  die 
mind  of  die  port.  Hi  cavil?  it  an  ‘ unconscious  logic’,  and 
so  in  anvdier  place  spnks  of r the  unpremeditated  excel' 
lence  of  the  contrasts’  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
agzin  of  du  ' exquisite  and  unconscious  skill’  in  Isabella. 
Hi  points  out  very  well  diat ' there  is  a  logic  of  emotion 
as  well  as  of  thought’.  This  i?  a  true  and  useful  remark , 
and  miht  hav  hnn  expanded  hi  dhowiiy  uftiat  svm  of  die 
lav?  of  diis  logic  are ;  hvt  idhi  svppo?e  diat  idhzn  die  artist 
exhibits  it  best,  he  i?  not  aware  of  it,feeliiy  and  attzndiry? 
The  psychology  of  what  i?  cadl’d  inspiration  i?  difficult — 
hav  far  die  dement  diat  i?  due  tu  ' subconsciousness ’  mzy 
in  zny  given  case  hav  been  consivsly  or  vnconsivsly 
model’ d  or  reform’d;  and  in  die  mutual  wvrkity?  of  die 
consivs  and  svheonsivs,  svppo?in,  diat  dizir  field?  cud  he 
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separated,  the  varj>itief  of  interaction  most  bt  inf  nit. 
Moreover  die  most  avtomatic  conception  of  n  tvvrk  of  art 
ha f  tu  pass  thru’  so  loty  a  pas  sag  of  consivs  manipjih' 
tion  before  it  if  fully  transfer’ d  tu  its  ixpresion  in  eny 
material  diat  die  artist  in  diis  process  most  a?  an  expert 
be  svppof’d  tu  hav  been  consivs  of  idhatever  excellence 
a  critic  any  discover. 

W vn  whole  essy  if  devoted  tu  S helley’f  Epipsychi/ 
dion,  and  meny  wil  be  glad  of  die  assistance ,  zho’  diey 
most  be  content  tu  find  diat  some  of  die  personal 
allufonf  are  still  vnffentiff’d.  An  acccwnt  of  s helley’f 
impersonation  of  die ' ideal  Beauty  to  which  he  aspired  to 
unite  himself’  if  patiently  wvrkt  avt,  hav  die  created  an 
Epipsychidion — “a  soul  out  of  his  soul” — a  heightened , 
externalized  personality  of  himself  conceived  as  perfect; 
an  ideal  image  of  his  own  being;  different  in  sex;  his  corny 
plement;  originally  part  of  him,  now  separated  from  him ; 
after  whom  he  pursued;  whom  he  felt  in  all  that  was  calm 
and  sublime  and  lovely  in  knowledge,  in  nature,  and  in 
woman;  and  to  absolute  union  with  whom  he  passion y 
ately  aspired’;  and  hav  hi  call’d  it  Emily  for  thru  tanks. 
Shelley  if  a  lovable  crntyir,  bvt  can  only  biso  tu  zhofe  whco 
recognize  diat  hi  waf  not  altogether  nsponsible  for  evil 
hif  condvct.  Any  vdier  kind  of  apology  condemf  him. 
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T he  last  essty,  on  K eats,  handle f  perhaps  die  most 
difficult  subject,  for  (lit  author  ha f  undertaken  tu  interpnt 
diatt  port’s  mind  and  die  growth  of  hi f  ffinf.  T her  if 
so  modi  hidden  mitnit^  in  Keats’ f  poimf,  and  it  if  so 
difficult  tu  extract ,  chat  we  are  grateful  for  zny  contribu" 
tiottf;  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  appear f  tu  hav  made 
some.  I n  die  man  hif  account  wil  be  recogniz’d  af 
truthful,  but  not  adl  hif  distinction  are  conmnciti).  T her 
if,  havener,  modi  diat  if  good,  and  die  sympathy  widi 
idiidi  he  writes  of  die  different  poemf  if  illminatin). 
Thus  he  speeks  well  of  die  'subtle, separate, scented  atmo' 
sphere’  of  die  Isabella,  ‘ which  enters  into  every  line  of 
the  poem,  and  isolates  into  its  special  air  the  imagina ' 
tion  of  every  reader’.  And  of  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
‘the  story  has  the  immense  merit  of  improbability’ ;  and , 
agein,  ‘The  poem  is  like  a  crystal  sphere  in  which 
changing  imageries  arise  and  pass  away,  incessantly 
shifting;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  its  own  that 
isolates  it  in  poetry,  indeed,  this  is  a  characteristic  oj  all 
the  best  poems  of  K eats.’  Hz’  writes  of  Lamia  af  if  hi 
t huru’ly  understood  zhatt  poem;  but  if  hi  did,  it  if  tantn ' 
lizitt)  diat  hif  interpretation  fluid  bi  so  condznst;  it  runf 
dius: — ‘t  he  ancient  serpent  superstition  which  came  from 
the  Aryan  home  is  linked  to  the  love  of  woman,  to  the 
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decay  of  sensuous  joy,  to  the  misery  of  fate.  The  reason 
of  the  world  is  against  the  isolation  sensuous  passion 
creates;  and  its  beauty  challenges  doom,  when  science 
concentrates  this  reason  of  the  world ,  without  pity ,  on 
such  beauty ,  it  withers  away.  Those  are  the  thoughts  of 
ltd  This  if  obscure,  and  dier  if  svm  of  die  same  sort  of 
obfcurity,  occajonally  grammatical,  in  hif  interpretation 
of  Hyperion.  A  passag  ufliifli  promise f  tu  make  a  good 
point  reedf  af  followf: — ( Keats,  in  the  words  of  Apollo , 
there  describes  the  passion  for  knowledge  of  all  human 
history  which  has  seized  on  him,  and  of  which  he  desires 
to  sing;  but  chiefly  for  knowledge  of  what  men  have  done 
and  suffered,  created  and  destroyed,  aspired  to  and  failed 
in.  He  is  torn  and  rent  by  the  passion  of  it.’  This  sort  of 
wtiflip  if  provokiiy,  and  mey  justify  a  revewer  wheo 
i brinks  from  die  labor  of  disentangliig  die  truth  and 
originality  from  diis  study,  which  if  die  rifolt  of  patient 
work,  dio  dii  author  dtliverf  hif  opinion  too  l fitly  as 
tu  ufliat  K eats  fluid  and  wud  hav  dune.  But  die  book 
itself  if  not  large  muff  for  die  subjects  brodht  in  it;  and 
its  limits  must  be  remember’d,  lest  in  speekitg  of  its  ini' 
perfection  we  forget  tu  be  grateful  tu  die  writer  for  cull 
diat  he  haf  given  vs. 
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THE  SPRINGS  OF  HELICON 
Nearly  half  a  century  ha?  passt  since  Matthew  Arnold 
broke  die  Aristotelian  tradition  of  die  char  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  and  bj>  a  corse  of  memorable  lector?  set  a  new 
model  tu  hi ?  successor?,  more  congenial  no  davt  tu  diem 
and  tu  dieir  avdienc e?,  bvt  becomity  more  and  more 
difficult  and  ixactity  a ?,  widi  die  growth  of  Oxford,  a 
company  of  hearer?  ha?  assembled  widi  wffir  tastes  and 
atteinments  dian  cud  e?ily  be  matdht  elseufhere;  indeed, 
dier  i?  no  conceivable  combination  of  excellence?  udhifli 
cud  be  in  excess  of  dieir  demand.  Arnold  at  won  stroke 
magically  transform'd  a  pedantic  and  scolastic  exerq?e 
intu  a  livity  expresion  of  modern  colter;  bot  in  syitity 
himself  he  did  not  consider  dio?e  wheo  rn^ht  follow  him. 
Amoty  diem  a/ll  no  won  ha?  ever  seem’d  tu  combine  die 
qualifbity  gifts  more  conspicjwsly  dian  Mr.  Mackail;  he 
i?  de?ervedly  a  favorit ,  and  die  university  i?  tu  be  con s 
gratyduted  on  its  professor.  He  ha?  now  poblifht  die 
lectjir?  of  die  fast  twoo  year?  of  hi?  professoriat  in  a 
volrn  die  t^tle  of  ufliidh,  The  Springs  of  Helicon,1/; 

1  The  Springs  of  Helicon.  A  Study  in  the  Progress  of  English  Poetry 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  (Longmans.  4 s.  6d.  net.) 
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a  happy  hit,  exactly  in  the  riht  kee.  it  if  borrow’d  from 
Gray’ f  ode,  and  lit  meenfbi  it  that  hi  wil  trace  the  mazy 
rillf  of  English  pot  try  tu  their  Heliconian  sorce. 

F or  this  pvrpos  lit  takes  dmcer,  Spenser,  and  Milton 
af  the  (lint  dieef  dhannelf,  and  discusstf  them  severally 
in  their  nlution  tu  (hrtt  greit  ttpoks  of  Europtan  reneis' 
sance,  and  ogein  in  their  nlation  tu  the  man  current  of 
English  poetical  tradition,  and  ngein  af  original  ports, 
in  this  last  dipartment  hi  setks  critically  tu  distinguish 
the  best  work  of  eedi,  and  estimates  it  with  respect  tu 
the  masterpeicif  of  the  world;  lit  who  dravf  out  their 
personal  car acteris tics  intu  some  sort  of  portrat;  and  a/ll 
this  if  dime,  within  the  limits  that  hif  Short  lecturf  allcw, 
with  thatt  abundant  lernitg  and  attractiv  stble  tdiidi  he 
haf  tavht  us  tu  look  for  in  hif  work.  It  if  not  a  task  for 
a  nvewer  tu  follow  in  deital;  and  die  skeme  of  it 
to  die f  poetry  on  so  meny  sidef  that  won  cannot  expect 
the  incisiv  judgments  of  idiidi  he  if  so  prodigal  tu  ft 
tugether  very  closely,  or  tu  be  quite  feir  subjects  for 
separat  criticifm.  Taken  tugether,  havener,  they  consth 
tute  a  body  of  opinion  on  idiidi  the  value  of  the  book 
must  ultimatly  rest,  and  in  sobmittitt)  a  few  of  hif 
lodgments  tu  discusion  we  make  no  apology  for  dioofiig 
some  idiidi  seem  most  peculiar  and  open  tu  objection. 
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Tu  btgin  wizh  Chaucer.  of  Troilus  and  Creseide 
wt  litre  md  chat  ‘it  is  a  consummate  masterpiece ,  one  of 
the  few  large  perfect  things  in  our  literature.  .  .  .  The 
figures  breathe  and  live ;  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  two 
principal  characters,  but  of  all  .  .  .  nothing  in  modern 
creative  work  is  more  subtly  delicate  in  its  psychology.’ 
This  judgment  wil  scarcely  mat  with  unqualify’ d  assent. 
A dmittitt)  tu  zhe  full  zhe  delicat  poetic  btwty  of  -die  last 
book,  of  ufliifli  Mr.  Mackail  sympathetically  5-9/;  zhat  lit 
can  hardly  trvst  himself  tu  spttk,  an  objector  wil  vrge 
zhat  die  rttfon  whi  zhe  potm  if  so  little  known  if 
btcavfe  so  ftw  mderf  hav  bttn  able  tu  wade  thru’  zht 
ixtensiv  Vandarics  of  zht  erlier  books;  and  if  wvn  i hud 
dutifully  hav  accompli /lit  zhis,  yet  udliatever  sympathy 
lit  my  hav  for  Troilus  at  zht  end,  htfttlf  zhat  lit  if  wapiti) 
for  an  ass,  and  zhatt  too  in  spite  of  eny  ccwnter^afurance 
in  zhe  narrativ.  Then,  af  for  Creseide,  uhile  Mr. 
Mackail  wvnderf  at  chancer’ f  ‘sweet  grave  pity’ for  her, 
and  syf  zhat  wvn  haf  tu  torn  tu  Dante  for  its  parallel,  it 
wild  apptar  tu  most  rttderf  zhat  zhis  pity  if  mtrely 
common  justice,  for  zhe  poor  girl  haf  bttn  grossly 
wronjd;  nor  can  wt  redily  bdtolize  a  pasion  zhat  haf 
bttn  so  manag’d  and  handled.  Tu  cvm  upon  a  fra 
translation  of  Per  correr  miglior  aqua  at  zhe  btginnitt) 
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of  i he  second  book  (a?  introduction  tu  die  more  successful 
stage  of  P andarifm)  makes  won  smile  at  die  amazip 
impudence  of  chancer ’?  method f.  Mr.  Mackail,  whoo 
goe?  fully  intu  die  matter,  tell f  us  diat  chancer  ‘re' 
models  the  story  most  often  by  thinking  intensely  over 
it’.  But  if  it  if  true  of  hi f  Creseide  diat  'in  the  full  sense 
without  reservation  she  is  like  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
women ,  dien  furely  it  if  essential  diat  s dir  thud  be  a 
meid;  other  a?  chancer  inconsideratly  blunder f  lure ,  not 
only  mukip  her  a  widow,  but  reckhsly  addip  diat  the 
mey  hav  had  dhildren  for  adl  he  knew  or  car’d.  A <jein, 
Chaucer’ f  nonthalance  if  feirly  contrasted  widi  die 
'more  laborious  art’  of  uzher poets.  But,  tu  take  wun  ex ' 
ample  only,  uthat  cud  be  more  laborius  dian  tu  translate 
120  Imef  of  a  Latin  treetis  on  free' will  intu  Englith 
stanza  tu  make  a  pasionat  speeth  for  Troilus  nthen  he 
hear ?  diat  Creseide  if  tu  leeve  Troy?  Or  if  diis  a  recipe 
for  makip  Shakespearian  caracterf?  Moreover,  in  die 
middle  of  diis  soliloquy,  tohen  he  if  ' disputing  with  him ' 
self’,  he  parenthetically,  in  chaucer’f  well'known 
manner,  apologize f  for  borip  an  imaginary  audience, 
and  promise f  not  tu  detein  diem  mvth  longer.  Possibly 
Mr.  Mackail’ f  prt'Rafaclite  leenipf  make  him  kindly 
dispofd  tuwa’rdf  diis  sort  of  imperfection ;  but  he  if 
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dually  generos  tuwwrd )  udiatever  he  if  engag’d  on. 
T his  indulgence  overflows  tu  die  twoo  stanza /  quoted 
from  Boccaccio  on  p.  29,  udhidi  he  afures  vs  are  of 
‘ extreme  beauty’,  v/liat  doo  words  meen?  After  die 
skilful  disposition  of  svm  sweet  Italian  names  idiidi 
makes  die  first  stanza  we  cvme  tu  these  words — 

e  molte 

Di  lui  cognate  e  parenti  raccolte. 
ciascuna  a  suo  potere  il  confortava, 

E  tale  il  domandava  che  sentia. 

H armonivs  rill  if  perhaps  not  a  bad  name  for  this. 

In  spite  of  diife  objections,  Mr.  M ackail’s  general 
exposition  of  chancer  leeves  nothin)  tu  be  desir’d,  if  only 
he  wud  not,  in  die  interests  of  Ifh  poetry,  scruple  tu 
admit,  idiat  he  so  well  sees,  diat  Chaucer’s  greit  success 
ley  in  die  humanity  of  his  sketches  from  life,  and  diat  his 
hbher  fiilits  wer  mostly  idler  translations,  or  tasks 
from  udiidi  he  gladly  escupt.  H is  most  delicat  todies , 
too,  are  generally  bravd  humanities,  as,  for  instance  (we 
are  expadatip  new,  not  criticizirf),  idhen  Creseide  in' 
sists  diat  her  dieef  sorrow  in  leevirg  Troy  is  die  diavht 
of  the  distress  diat  it  wil  cause  tu  T roilus.  This  is  not 
a  personal  treit,  but  generic;  most  truthful,  but  in  die 
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natyir  of  cull  ajfectionat  witnen.  T he  greit  effect,  too, 
ufliidi  if  obtein’d  bi>  T roilus  and  Vandarus  watdhirg  for 
C reseide’f  return  if  of  die  bravdtst  and  most  universal 
tipe.  Its  delicacy  dvef  not  If  at  aril  in  its  caracterpzu' 
tion  of  diofe  twco  men,  bvt  in  die  transmuting  tenderms 
of  cliaucer’f  human  tvdi.  Mr.  Mackail  wud  drfe  vs 
back  from  die  Canterbury  Tales  tu  ethe  exquisite 
narratives  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women’. 

w/  next  cvme  tu  Spenser.  H/  if  treeted  in  a  more 
personal  manner,  and  dii  appreciation  if  complete. 
“h is  unmatched  fuency  of  melody  . . .  his  lavish  intricate 
beauty  .  .  .  his  immense  poetic  flexibility  .  .  .  amazing 
profusion  and  variety  in  style  as  well  as  in  language.  .  . 
He  is  the  most  inexhaustible  and  various  of  all  the 
English  poets’,  yet  lu  ' was  not  in  the  first  order  of  poets 
. . .  had  an  almost  complete  absence  of  humour . . .  a  want 
of  touch  between  life  and  art  .  .  .  utter  absence  of  the 
Creek  quality,  and  of  the  dramatic  and  narrative  gift ’; 
and  in  spije  of  diis  lust  hi  if  liken’d  tu  Livy,  in  a  coni' 
parison  diat  awokenf  svme  curiosity.  Svddenly  (on  p. 
102)  wi  cvme  vpon  diis:— if  Nicholas  Bottom  did  not 
marry  till  middle  life,  his  son  might  very  well  have 
handled  a  pike  at  N aseby’;  and  before  we  hav  recover’d 
from  die  effort  of  reject  in,  diis  Bottomles  Ifpofhesis  we 
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rud  of  zhi  Epithalamion  zhat  for’  certan  qualities  ‘it 
easily  takes  the  first  place  among  all  English  odes’.  And 
zhis  wil  startle  cull  ruder?  whoo  happen,  a?  wi  did,  tu 
take  for’  tu  man  by  virtue  of,  and  not  in  respect  of— 
diatt  if,  not  a?  justification  hvt  a ?  qualification  of  die 
prei?e;  hvt  liven  merits  poetical  content  more  imaginativ, 
uven  dien  it  i?  davtful  udhedier  it  wud  conker  die 
fastidium  ihhifli  i?  cau?’d  h[  its  undue  len,(h;  unfittid 
diatt  i?  tu  die  nlation  of  die  spuker  wizh  hi?  suhjict. 
An  averag  bridegroom  discorsiq  of  hi?  own  happims 
m%ht  hi  ixpectid  tu  hi  zhus  prolix,  hut  die  rtali?m  i? 
vnc cull’d  for  in  hi?  ode. 

The  third  section  of  die  hook  i?  divotid  tu  Milton,  and 
i?  bas’d  on  an  appriitiativ  caracter  sketch  of  zhe  poit, 
exicyitid  not  widiavt  sudi  a  successful  rhetoric  a?  an 
Oxford  audience  must  hav  injoy’d.  The  first  half  of  die 
first  Chapter  i?  a  fine  contribution  tu  Miltonic  literature. 
The  motiv  of  prifie,  udhifli  Mr.  Mackail  ass[n?  tu 
Milton  tu  explein  hi?  pr  inti  eg  cull  hi?  wurser  puci?,  i? 
well  imagin’d  and  persua?ivly  put,  and  fa'll?  in  wizh  die 
rest  of  hi?  pictur,  uven  dio’  wi  mey  not  accept  du 
account  a?  complite  and  final.  Hz;  rimarks  are  generally 
just,  and  hi?  illustration?  illuminating,  yet  hi  appiar? 
sunfime?  tu  miss  or  confuse  zhe  simple  aspect  of  die 
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matter.  A;  ufhen  hi  insists  zhat  'it  is  the  sustained  and 
all  hut  faultless  perfection  of  the  execution  . . .  the  flaw' 
less  excellence  of  the  workmanship’  ufliitfh  distinguish if 
Paradise  Lost,  the  trudi  if  misst.  Hi  Shud  hav  sed  die 
stple  of  dii  execution;  and  diatt,  a;  zhi  analogy  of 
peintin)  wud  illustrate,  if  a  different  (hiqfrom  ufhat  if 
expresst  in  hifflafif,  havener  intended.  So  die  point  of 
M ilton’f  p solution — ufliifli  if  pictur'd  bp  an  imag, 
quoted  from  svm  poet,  whoofe  description  dvef  not 
pdentifp  him  tu  vs,  of  a  lonely  rifle  on  a  mavntan'top 
before  davn — if  made  at  too  greit  a  sacrifice,  in  widi ' 
dravity  Milton  from  all  relation,  it  denpef  die  existence 
of  enyzhiti)  zhat  we  {hud  be  interested  tu  know;  and  it 
leedf  die  lecturer  tu  sey  diat  'he  gave  no  impulse  to 
letters,  except  that  impulse  received  by  all  true  artists 
when  they  see  and  recognize  consummate  art’.  Mr. 
Mackail  if,  of  corse,  fhinkiq  only  of  die  eihteenfh  cetu 
tury:  we  had  almost  forgotten  it,  and  wer  thinkio)  hav 
Milton  connects  Shakespeare  wizh  K eats,  hav  he  finally 
moderniz’d  and  mefhodpz’d  Chaucer’ f  metrical  inven ' 
tionf;  hav  he  haf  been  die  strongest  and  most  enduritg  of 
a/ll  influencef  on  die  subsequent  progress  of  Engli/h 
poetry. 

The  professor  if  himself  a  poet;  and  we  fancy’ d  diat 
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we  had  sumtime?  detected  him  with  both  feet  off  die 
ground.  In  die  lost  lectyir  diet  if  actual  aviation.  We 
interpret  die  vltimat  section  tu  mien  diat  he  wil  return  tu 
erfh  in  order  tu  discuss  Dry  den,  Pope,  and  ucher f  before 
speekity  of  more  hevenly  (hi 'whatever  hif  dioice 
mey  be,  we  can  trust  him  tu  justify  it  in  hi?  performance. 
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No  poet  ever  took  himself  more  smivsly  dian  did 
William  Wordsworth;  however  wpde  hiy  cwtlook,  lit  liv’d 
ay  a  sectary  in  a  clo/d  system ,  and  imagin’d  chat  udhat' 
ever  lit  happen’d  tu  t hink  way  of  primary  importance. 
Hr  compare y  hiy  twoo  dhttf  potmy,  The  Prelude  and 
The  Excursion,  tu  die  nave  and  qifre  of  a  Gothic 
cafhttdral ,  and  hiy  nipnor  potmy  tu  die  dhantriey  and 
diapely  diat  border  die  iley.  fT he  feelings  with  which, 
as  Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation 
rising  or  kneeling  before  their  common  Maker’  ( divs  hiy 
frend  Coleridge  expleiny )  ‘Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have 
us  entertain  at  all  times  as  men,  and  as  readers.’  He 
wud  probably  hav  (havht  a  complete  concordance  tu  hiy 
works  inevitable  and  necessary,  so  we  my  congratulate 
hiy  dhade  on  die  sort  of  honorary  degree  diat  die  Con ' 
cordance  Society  hay  new  confer’ d  vpon  him.  Ay  for  dieir 
very  useful  book,1  die  most  remarkable  (hiig  about  it  iy 
die  editorial  statement  diat  die  whole  task  of  prepare 
/«,  die  copy  way  accomplidht  in  seven  months,  until 

1  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  for 
the  Concordance  Society  by  Lane  Cooper.  (Smith,  Elder.  42X.) 
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concordance  Shall  hr  made  hi  tnaShnnery ,  z his  most  hr 
consider’d  a?  good  tpme.  B  vt  it  follow?  zhat  die  work  i? 
not  a  flological  hot  only  an  alfahttical  index  of  word?. 
r  Honey 'bees’,  for  instance,  and 1 Saint  Bees’  are  vnder  die 
same  hedirg,  and  fSt.  Bees’  i?  a/lso  vnder  e Saint’,  idliile 
cBees”,a ?  die  genitiv  plural  of  chee,  ha?  a  separat  hediti) 
hi  virtue  of  its  apostrofr.  No  intelligence  i?  nrtdrd  tu 
make  a  concordance  of  diis  kind,  and  udhen  it  i?  made 
it  mvst  hr,  wr  reckon,  ahavt  for  time?  die  hvlk  of  dir 
original  work.  W /  cannot  hr  rn(hu?iastic  over  svdi  a 
performance.  Moreover,  Wordsworth  wild  not  stand 
very  hih  in  a  list  of  EngliSh  avthor?  rankt  accordiig  tu 
dir  importance  of  dieir  vocahularie?.  B vt  a  rrr?onahly 
made  dictionary  of  die  languag  of  eny  greit  writer  wud 
rrquire,  both  in  die  srlection  of  wvrd?  and  in  dir  analysis 
of  dieir  mrrniii)?,  a  greit  drrl  of  expert  lernity  and  literary 
intelligence;  and  experts  hav  nidier  die  le?vr  nor  dir 
inclination  for  svdh  vnpeid  toil. 

Bate  liavitt)  placed  on  avr  Si  civ  e?  aloiyside  of  diis 
hook  a  Kipling  dictionary,1  wr  wil  not  divorce  diem. 
T her  can  hardly  hr  twco  avthor?  more  different  dian 

1  A  Dictionary  of  the  Characters  and  Scenes  in  the  Stories  and 
Poems  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  1886-1911.  By  W.  Arthur  Young. 
(Routledge.  8r.  (id.) 
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Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Kipling,  hvt  zheir  fliance  jvxta ' 
portion  svggcsts  a  comparison  u/hidh  wud  not  vzherwfce 
hav  nr i pen;  and,  zho’  zhe  fnt  of  sittity  at  wvnce  on 
zhtfe  twoo  widely  separated  stool f  if  impossible,  we  can 
at  leest  spin  a  fhred  between  zhem.  The  (hred  if  zhis. 
Wordsworth  in  hif  famvs  preface  tu  zhe  Lyrical 
Ballads  contended  zhat  poetic  diction  /hud  be  taken  from 
rvstic  speech.  Coleridge  (hre/ht  zdiatt  matter  out  wizh 
some  perspicacity,  bvt  managed,  af  it  wud  seem,  tu  strike 
nwey  from  zhe  real  issue,  we  /hud  sey  zhat  zhe  man 
actual  significance  of  (die  debate  waf  zhat  poetic  diction 
/hud  be  living.  The  lamented  Mr.  Synge,  in  hif  preface 
tu  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  restates  zhe 
(hesis  in  hif  own  wry,  and  writes,  cl  got  more  aid  than 
any  learning  could  have  given  me  from  a  chink  in  the 
floor  of  the  old  Wicklow  house  where  I  was  staying,  that 
let  me  hear  what  was  being  said  by  the  servant'girls  in 
the  kitchen !  1/  if  necessary,  he  contendf,  for  a  poet' 
artist  tu  hav  a  ri/h,  copivs,  l^ve  languag,  ' whereas 
modern  poetry  is  either  absolutely  removed  from  real 
life,  like  M allarme,  or  deals  with  the  realities  of  life  in 
the  joyless ,  pallid  words  of  I  bsen  or  Zola.  Nop,  if  we 
regard  Kipling  f  erly  wvrk,  zher  seemf  tu  be  a  consensvs 
amvn)  zhefe  three  original  wqterf ;  for  in  seekitg  tu 
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(scape  from  convention?  zhey  aril  fj>  tu  die  idiom?  and 
actual  converse  of  common  folk.  And  this  i?  only 
another  aspect  of  the  flological  dictvm  zhat  a  decyity 
speedi  i?  capable  of  dialectic  regeneration.  The  n?vlt  of 
Mr.  Synge’?  experiment  wa?  a  very  welcvm  fredines  and 
a  gracios  hiwty  of  motion ,  idiidi  hi?  geenivs  made  die 
best  of;  bvt  die  diarm  of  it  soon  pa/ll?,  and  its  strangems 
become?  itself  a  manneri?m  more  manner’ d  than  diatt 
ndhidh  it  sopphnted.  The  greiter  die  delft  width  we  feel 
in  svdi  a  novelty  die  sooner  wil  it  pass. 

T he  stfle  any  be  die  man ,  bvt  we  with  here  tit  dissotiate 
die  twco  and  speek  only  of  die  style;  and  we  wud  sey  diat 
in  eedi  of  die?e  three  writer?  die  man  motiv  wa?  tu  get 
at  svmthityfredi.  it  i?  true  in  aril  art  that  tdien  a  greit 
master  appear?  he  so  exavsts  die  mateerial  at  hi?  dis' 
po?al  a?  tu  make  it  impossible  for  eny  socceediq  artist  tu 
be  original  onless  he  can  idler  fwd  new  mateerial  or 
invent  som  new  method  of  handlin,  die  old.  in  peintiq 
and  myi?ic  diis  i?  arlmost  demonstrable  tu  die  oninitiated; 
in  poetry  die  lav  my  not  be  so  strict ,  bvt  it  still  hold?; 
and  eny  won  my  see  zhat  seems  rime  i?  nav  exavsted  in 
Englidi  verse,  or  diat  Milton’?  blank  verse  practically 
ended  a?  an  original  form  widi  Milton.  T her  are 
abondant  sin?  diat  Englidi  syllabic  verse  has  lotp  been  in 
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die  stage  of  artistic  exavstion  of  form  ufliidi  follow y 
greit  artistic  adieevement.  n av  ay  far  a y  regardy  die 
verse  fform  Wordsworth  wap  apparently  vnconsivs  of 
diis  predicament,  it  never  occvr’d  tu  him  diat  lu  wa y 
wvrkiti)  widi  blvnted  tool y.  H iy  jflea  way  tu  purify  die 
diction  and  revivify  English  poetry  puttirg  a  new 
content  intu  die  old  versefformy;  and  twco  reeyony  my 
he  given  for  diis  conservatiym.  First,  diat  in  hiy  tj>me 
an  artificial  sccol  of  poetry  had  separated  itself  off  from 
die  older  tradition ,  so  diat  eny  retvrn  tu  die  older  stfile 
appear'd  tu  he  a  fre/hnes;  and ,  secondly ,  he  way  a  part 
of  diatt  vnacccwntoble  fivd  of  inspiration  ufliidh  in 
Keats  and  s helley  and  in  a  few  of  Coleridge  y  lyrics 
transcended  in  some  vfctal  qualitiey  whatever  had  been 
dvne  before ,  and  actually  wravht  miracley  of  original 
bewty  widiin  die  old  formy;  bvt  dieye  bond'breikin, 
efforts,  we  /hud  sy,  more  dian  completed  die  exavstion, 
u/hfile  die  teedivs  quality  of  mvdh  of  dieir  wvrk  /howy 
vnder  ufliat  hamperitg  conditiony  die  geenivs  of  dieye 
poets  atteind  excellence.  K eats  speeks  very  pleinly ;  he 
syy,  for  instance ,  diat  he  relinqui/ht  hiy  Hyperion 
becavye  he  cud  not  get  awy  from  Milton ;  and  Mr.  Synge , 
dio  he  wrote  bvt  little  verse,  see  my  tu  hav  been  fully 
consivs  of  die  poetic  situation ;  indeed,  he  (havht  it  so 
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desperat  af  tu  question  udheher  e before  verse  can  be 
human  again  it  must  not  learn  to  be  brutal. 

Followiti)  this  general  I'^ne,  let  vs  examin  Mr.  Kip-' 
ling?  method  and  its  refvlts;  bvt  tu  avoid  misvnder > 
standity  it  wil  bt  well  at  he  outset  tu  determin  he 
limitation  of  our  inquiry.  Mr.  Kipling  f  geenivs  if  very 
vary’d,  and  zho’  hi  ha f  written  modi  verse  In  ha f  wvn 
hi?  reputation  dieefy  b[  hi f  profe  tale f.  N au  wi  diall 
concern  ourselve f  only  with  hi f  verse,  and  only  with 
the  stile  and  diction  of  chatt.  With  Mr.  Kipling,  then, 
nothin  in  diction  if  common  or  vnclnn;  nor  can  wi  drav 
eny  strict  Ipne  tu  separate  the  diction  of  svdi  potmf  af 
The  Barrackyroom  Ballads,  ufliidi  are  professedly  and 
wholly  in  the  low  dialect  of  the  caracter?,  from  thofe 
other  potmf  tdhere  it  if  not  so  prominent  nor  so  evidently 
in  place.  A  good  meny  potmf,  it  if  true,  are  entirely  fra 
from  it;  bvt  the?e  rather  dhow  zht  author ’f  liberty  tu 
take  op  with  idiatever  manner  he  my  dioofe;  and  their 
conventionalize f  of  qme  and  diction ,  from  idhidi  not 
etven  the  obsolete  if  rejected,  are  not  tu  be  reckon’d  amvt3 
hif  invention f.  N av  af  veehicle  for  his  kind  of  diction 
( idhidi  need  not  be  more  needy  describ’d)  he  diooftf  the 
Elizabeethnn  ballad  stanza,  he  nursery  r[me,  he 
popular  son),  and  idiatevcr  vher  accentual  lilt  he  my 
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devbfe  of  a  similar  caracter ,  and  wizh  dupe  material 
nsoYci f  (of  diction  and  meetre )  hr  wil  treet  almost  zny 
subject.  A;  an  example  tu  exhibit  die  revolt  we  wil  take 
The  Looking  Glass,  in  Rewards  and  Fairies.  In 
diis  masterly  poem  die  motiv  if  heroic  and  almost 
tragic.  Graf  Queen  Bess  if  portrfd  widi  die  van 
wuman’f  vanity  and  die  tir  ant’s  bad  consience,  and  widi 
a  vast  pr^de,  sufficient  tu  drewn  diem  both;  and  die 
pictnr  if  done  widi  sudi  force  diat  mzny  reederf  wil  hav 
die  for  stanza f  b[  hart  uthzn  dny  hav  red  dizm  twice. 
Nov  obfzrve  die  diction ;  die  frst  Ijne  rvnf  divs: — 

The  Queen  was  in  her  chamber,  and  she  was 
middling  old. 

This  if  of  corse  founded  on 

The  Queen  was  in  her  parlour  eating  bread  and 
honey, 

and  die  kee  of  die  emotion  if  divs  deliberatly  pitflit  at 
die  Izvel  of  die  nonsensical  nursery  qme.  obfzrve,  too, 
die  exprzsion  ' middling  old’.  This  sets  die  Queen  davn 
amvn)  die  homeliest  of  hzr  subjects;  but  in  so  dooin)  it  mty 
humanize  and  provoke  common  sympathy,  hater  on 
Lord  Leicester’ f  ghost  cumef  c scratching  and  singing  at 
die  dore,  ufhifli  degradef  die  ghost ;  and  yzt,  in  spffi  of 
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dio?e  (hirg?,  die  whole  ha?  an  irre?istible  force ,  so  diat 
avr  dislike  of  dii  incongruity ?,  if  wi  fid  eny,  i?  over' 
paver’d;  and  diis  force,  dio’  it  my  not  hr  due  tu  dll 
apparent  obstacle ?,  my  sum  die  greiter  for  its  victory 
over  dwn.  That  ewas’  (=  woz )  i?  qm’d  in  die  refrein 
widi  f lass’  i?  a  convention  no  davt  congenial  tu  die 
nvrsery  qme,  and  wi  only  mention  it  becav?e  it  i?  not 
vdierw^e  reconcilable  widi  Mr.  Kipling?  method, 
ndiifli  at  its  best  rtfn ?i?  die  fooliSh  inversion?  and  bad 
qme?  diat  lower  die  standard  of  so  meny  of  Words' 
worth’s  scolastic  stanza ?,  becav?e  diey  are  convention? 
of  anvdier  sccol,  retein’d  for  obvivs  convenience — mire 
nsorci?  of  imperfect  execution.  ( Critici?m  of  diis  poem 
cannot  omit  notice  of  die  fru?e  her  sins  were  on  her 
head’,  ufliidh  mvst  be  reckon’d  a?  a  slip  in  artistic 
accomplishment ,  btcav?e,  since  die  Queen  i?  lookin)  at 
herself  in  die  mirror,  wvn  i?  too  consivs  of  her  actual  lied 
tu  escape  vi?ual^ziii)  at  wvnee  some  sort  ofbvndle  on  die 
top  of  it.  This  bi>  die  tvy.) 

N ov  svppo?e  diat  we  had  never  herd  die  rime  of  die 
Queen  and  her  bred  and  Iwny ,  and  did  not  know  English 
well  envff  tu  vnderstand  die  true  value?  of e middling’  and 
1 scratching ,  wud  die  poem  affect  vs  less  or  more 
paverfully  than  it  dve?  widi  diis  knoledg?  what  wud  it 
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be  widicwt  die  queer  quality  diat  it  actually  hay?  Or 
agein,  iy  our  plefvr  attendant  on  avr  admiration  radier 
dian  ovr  admiration  on  cun  pkyvr?  it  iy  eeyier  tu  ask 
svdh  questiony  dian  tu  answer  diem;  wi  meg  hi  content 
widi  die  turn  ground  diat  Kipling  iy  Kipling,  and  diat 
tvidi  out  Kipling  wi  fluid  never  hav  had  die  pom;  and  we 
are  glad  tu  hav  got  it.  But  diis  almost  impliey  diat  die 
writer  must  hav  an  idiosyncrasy  alin’d  tu  hiy  stile.  Here 
iy  anvdier  example,  in  die  very  hewtiful  story  of  The 
Brushwood  Boy  every  wvn  wil  rtmemher  diat  die  dis' 
cvvery  iy  made  bj>  die  device  of  die  girl  beip  overherd 
sipip  die  sop  in  udhifli  flu  narrates  her  Ufelop  drum. 
It  iy  essential  tu  die  story  diat  die  sop  fluid  he  pathetic 
and  worthy,  she  way  a  musician,  and  had  compoy’d 
both  die  muyic  and  die  wvrdy.  Na^  wvn  line  in  her 
refrein  (or  did  her  creator  wri>te  it  for  her?)  iy  diis: — 

We  must  go  hack  with  Voliceman  Day. 

Ay  an  apparition  in  die  dreem  we  did  not  quarrel  widi 
Voleceman  Dp,  for  die  dreem  iy  irresponsible;  hot  in  die 
son)  he  iy  out  of  place,  hecavye  die  sop  iy  consivs  art  and 
responsible,  and  he  iy  comic.  An  artist  composip  an 
emotional  sop  wud  never  hav  allow’d  the  e common 
country  policeman’  tu  imperil  its  Reality.  Lack  of 
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humor  if  not  atnoy  Mr.  Kipling  ?  faults ;  and  since  hi  can 
make  fvn  of  die  policeman  motif  udhen  hi  dhoofif,  hi 
most  hav  a  callosity  svnndhere  on  hi?  artistic  filler?,  for 
else  hi  tvud  never  hav  admittid  die  policeman  intu  hi? 
soip.  W i  are  dispof’d  tu  diink  chat  hi  my  hav  injectid 
himself  and  diat — tu  ntvrn  tu  avr  comparison — hi  if 
in  diis  nspectjvst  like  Wordsworth,  first,  in  dilihenitly 
dhoofiy  a  particular  kind  of  direct  diction,  and, 
secondly ,  in  pufliiy  it  too  far.  if  wi  i hud  ixamin  more 
closely  intu  diis  matter  wi  -fluid  hi  excndiy  avr  limitii' 
tionf,  and  find  avrselve?  ashy,  for  instance,  whedier  in 
die  magnificent  Soldier  and  Sailor  too  die  quality  of 
die  swagger  if  wholly  due  tu  die  poetic  method  widi 
whidh  it  if  so  entirely  ngreablc. 

Mr.  Kipling  ha?  ivritten  some  blank  verse,  and  in  The 
Sacrifice  of  Er/Heb  wi  find  him  adoptiy  a  form  of  it 
udhidh  waf  specializ’d  svm  fifty  year f  ago.  T ho’  diis 
my  not  indicate  a  consider’d  artistic  preference,  it  if 
notewvrdiy  diat  die  form  if  simple  and  direct,  and  in  so 
far  congunial  tu  him;  bvt  its  constreints  are  artificial  and 
monotonvs,  and  its  rythmf  poor  and  fliort;  in  whidh 
respects  it  if  vnlike  what  we  miht  hav  expected  of  him ; 
and  we  hav  noticed  no  truce  of  originality  in  hi?  treit' 
went  of  it,  addio’  he  can  take  vein?  widi  nothin,  widiavt 
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in  some  wey  distinguidhitg  it.  He  has  so  true  afetlitgfor 
zhe  value  of  words,  and  for  zhe  qht  cadences  of  idiomatic 
speedh,  and  so  vast  a  vocabulary ,  zhat  his  example  is 
generally  useful  tu  a  generation  ivhcose  cvltur’d  speech' 
ryfhms  are  so  slovenly  and  vncertan.  This  is  especially 
true  of  his  more  accentual  verse ,  and  it  is  on  zhis  account 
tu  be  regretted  zhat  out  of  his  abundance  he  is  surnames 
tempted  tu  overlod  his  l^nes  wizh  zhe  weiht  pzher  of 
sound  or  of  meenin h  or  of  both  at  tuvnee;  for  zhis  is  bad 
example.  In  zhis  respect  he  is  tu  be  contrasted  wizh 
Wordsworth ,  for  Wordsworth  offends  notorivsly  bfc  zhe 
uzher  extreme,  zho’  udhen  his  copivs  and  throttling  neck ' 
cloth  is  loosen’d  a  ffne  diction  flows  fflly,  os  in  his 
description  of  Trinity  College  chapel: — 

where  the  statue  stood 
of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  method  seems  tu  hut  him  out  from  such 
lights.  We  doo  not  remember  enythity  of  zhis  quality  in 
his  poems. 

The  Kipling  Dictionary  is  not  a  concordance  but  a 
bibliografy,  for  uhidh  his  admirers  wil  be  grateful. 
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Mey  it  be  mzny  yiarp  before  hi?  concordance  hi  duel 
M unirfhj>le  lu  ha?  hi}'  vivisector p,  and  wi  hav  put  with 
die  dictionary  a  flological  trietis,1  uthich  ixannnp  hip 
verbal  peculiariticp;  dieir  classed  collection  if  oj  g  rut 
interest;  bvt  we  think  chat  Mr.  Leeb'Lundberg’ f  book 
illustrates  die  difficulty  diat  a  student  most  vlwepp  find 
in  mastering  die  nuance f  oj  a  liviig  tvtg  dial  is  not  nutiv 
tu  him.  F or  instance  vnder  Suffix  formations  in  Ay  chi 
author  givp  three  examples  oj  Mr.  K ipling’p  originality, 
and  diey  are  die  wvrdf  unpicturesquely,  monsoon/ 
ishly,  and  wholeheartedly.  T he  second  of  dupe  ip  a 
rijit  example  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  wvrd'inakiq,  bvt  whole/ 
heartedly  ip  a  common  u>vrd,  and  unpictuiesquely  ip 
only  rare  becavpe  die  wvrd  ip  of  no  use;  die  connotation 
of  picturesque  beitg  sveh  dial  its  negation  or  privation 
connotes  nothin ,  definit;  and  we  remark  diat  die  wvrd 
scowlily,  width  we  remember  meedth  widi  svmWhere  in 
Kipling,  ip  absent  from  diis  list.  It  meg  not  perhaps  be 
wholly  a  coincidence  diat  of  dupe  for  wvrdp  die  three  on 
Width  Mr.  Lecb'Lundberg  hap  gon  wroig  wer  a  ll  of 
diem  in  diatt  latter  section  of  die  alfabet  Where  die 
Oxford  Dictionary  hap  not  yet  arriv’d. 

1  ' Word'forination  in  Kipling.  A  Stylistic'philological  StuJp.  By 
W.  Leeb/Lundberg.  (Cambridge:  W.  HefFer.) 
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It  wud  sum  af  if  in  pure  literature  die  classics  of  a 
ded  languag  most  hav  svme  ad  van  tug  over  diofe  of  a 
Unity  languag.  first,  bicavfe  it  most  hi  an  ad  van  tug  tu 
hav  die  inanity  of  die  wvrdf  fixt,  ufliidi  if  in  svme 
mefvr  nccomplidht  bi  dhvttity  diem  avt  of  cvrrency;  and 
secondly,  bicai'fe  my  idealization  of  spudh  most  bi 
ufier  ufliere  die  common  term f  are  not  familiariz’d  bi> 
deily  use  and  vulgariz’d  bi  ordinary  association It  if 
for  diis  latter  rufon  diat  du  Arabian  Nights,  for 
instance,  if  mvdh  better  rudin,  tu  vs  in  an  Italian  trans' 
lation  dian  in  cun  own  English;  and  die  comphter 
endhantment  udiifli  dhildren  find  if  greitly  due  tu  die 
comparativ  fredhnes  of  evil  languag  tu  diem,  for  die 
same  rufon  if  it  diat  eny  romantic  tale  wil  appear  more 
romantic  in  an  antuk  or  forin  tvty  dian  in  our  every  dry 
speedh.  b vt  af  our  common  speedh  haf  svme  associationf 
ivhidi  art  if  glad  tu  bi  rid  of,  dier  are  vdierf  du  absence 
of  udiidh  if  af  finely  a  loss.  F or  uihefher  or  not  dier  bi 
eny  greiter  nobility  in  avr  man  conception,  udhen  wi 
compare  avrselvef  widi  du  ancients,  yet  nvne  wud  deny 
diat  du  immense  storef  of  cwr  historic  vocabulary  gein 
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in  recognition  and  significance  bi  beiig  n  still  living  trri' 
dition  in  vnbroken  continuity  of  actual  growth,  shade? 
of  mttnin)  more  dtlicat  chan  cud  ever  hr  invented ,  intricat 
poetic  allufon ,  wizh  consequent  command  of  emotion  and 
adaptability  tu  die  most  settle  vary  tie?  of feelirg,  glints 
of  cvlvr  from  cull  clime?  and  time? — zhe?e  are  qualitie? 
ufliidi  giv  distinction  tu  tnvdi  of  die  best  of  our  modern 
literature.  T her  i?  truly  no  kfind  of  bewty  more  liable 
tu  mishandlin),  no  artistic  effect  more  vneertan  and 
fugitiv,  dian  diatt  produced  bi  die?e  half  "tone?,  a?  we 
my  call  diem;  yet  tu'dy  in  Europe  diey  are  zhe  legiti' 
mat  and  natural  weldi  of  cwr  inheritance ;  and  it  wud 
be  pedantry  tu  depree?iate  it.  And  if  ageinst  zhis  plasti - 
city  and  svttlety  of  livitg  speetfh  we  wud  balance  die 
seveerer  advantag  irfhitti  a  ded  languag  my  be  (havht  tu 
po?ess  in  zhe  simple  definition  of  its  term ? — udiifli  wud 
seem  at  first  vew  indispensable  tu  secure  a  brand  stfile ,  we 
diall  find  zhat  dier  i?  svme  delufon.  F or,  however  die 
dictionary ?  my  define  zhe  meenfi  of  a  Greek  word,  we 
cannot  avoid  interpretin)  it  bi  ade  of  cwr  modern  fillip? 
and  association ?.  No  sentiment  i?  safe  from  die  con' 
tamination  of  cwr  deified  fiea?;  nor  i?  zhe  consivs  ex' 
clujon  of  eny  conception  or  emotion  zhe  same  a?  die 
ignorance  of  it.  Or  svppo?e  we  are  contented  tu  hav 
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stript  an  old  term  of  a  ll  adventitivs  and  later  associa - 
don,  it  if  left  a  unhid  nondiscript,  udhidi  wi  are  vnahle 
tu  reclodie  in  die  livitg  nuance f  of  i motion  widi  udhidi 
its  contemporary  (havht  invested  it.  Scientific  analysis 
if  adweyf  dws  intnidip  tu  stvltifi  our  satisfaction;  and 
die  nifonifi)  if  irreprodialle  diat  since,  dio’  a  man  wer 
tu  spend  hif  u  hole  life  in  die  task,  it  wer  impossible  for 
him  tu  think  widi  die  same  thavhts  af  St.  Paul  or  Plato 
(havht  widi,  it  if  dierejor  ovt  of  hif  paver  tu  understand 
a  single  sentence  of  dieit  writhbf  exactly  af  diey  in - 
tended  it. 

WV  hav  not,  havener,  tu  look  far  for  consolation ;  we 
can  quickly  nature  avrselvef  diat  it  if  just  af  true  diat 
man  if  adweyf  die  same  af  diat  he  if  a>lweyf  diungity. 
it  if  demonstrable,  no  davt,  diat  absolute  identity  of 
under standi ig  if  ovt  of  avr  reedi  in  avr  interpretation  of 
ancient  thavht;  but  for  diatt  very  reef  on  we  need  not 
wvrry  owrselvcf  too  ponctilivsly ,  nor  be  a/harnd  tu  admit 
diat  dier  if  a  dweyf  svmdiitt)  of  die  nature  of  dehfon  in 
aim  Ivv  of  old  literature.  And  in  fact  it  if  truer  diat 
man  if  adweyf  die  same  dian  dial  he  if  never  die  same. 
The  universal  mysteerivs  force  and  vnfadiomably  deep 
instincts  vdiidi  constitute  adl  diat  can  properly  be 
term'd  life  are  bvt  superficially  affected  bi,  die  consivs 
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developments  of  avr  intellect ;  and  it  if  exactly  diofe 
fvndamentnl  diityf  ufliidh  are  die  proper  sobjecUmatter 
of  aril  art.  F or  in  so  far  af  human  art  if  instinctiv  ( af 
it  snmf  originally  tu  hi),  it  if  prtpostervs  tu  svppofe  diat 
its  svbjict'matter  can  He  at  aril  amvty  avr  purely  intiU 
lectunl  developments;  udirle  in  so  far  af  in  coltiveited 
societief  it  haf  bicvme  consivs  of  its  eimf  and  mediodf ,  it 
wil  still  stem  chat  die  intellect  if  better  able  tu  deel 
artistically  widi  idhat  if  avtside  it  dian  widi  itself;  for 
in  diis  latter  case  it  most  become  self'consios,  critical , 
and  scientific. 

A dmittity,  dien,  not  only  zhat  it  if  impossible  tu 
exclude  die  constant  fox  of  avr  (havlit  from  affzctip  avr 
literary  art ,  bvt  diat  zhisflvx  if  in  itself  deferable  and 
a  prolific  sorce  of  bewty,  we  meg  arlso  see  diat  in  deelip 
widi  die  ondmngeable  (hipf  die  hbhest  literature , 
especially  die  best  poetry,  if  wonderfully  free  from  die 
greit  obstacle  diat  die  indefinition  of  its  mateerial  wud 
seem  tu  oppofe  tu  it. 

Nec  sine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  oras 

Exoritur,  neque  fit  laetum  neque  amabile  quic¬ 
quam. 
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O,  were  it  but  my  life 
I ’d  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

•  •••••• 

O  world ,  o  life,  O  time, 

On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before. 

Almost  my  example f  are  convincip.  t  Ik  appal  if  from 
emotion  tu  emotion;  and  criticism  of  poetry  if  only 
wreslity  with  itself  when  it  attempts  analysis  on  a  merely 
intellectual  basis.  Vw'  dhud  not  expect  svdh  a 
method  tu  yield  enyfhith  more  satisfactory  chan  zhe 
analyses'  °f  the  emotionf  themselves,  af  we  find  them  in 
psychological  treetisef.  Art  is  thvs-  self'contein’d  and 
stable ;  and  science  not  only  dislikes  art  for  this  very 
quality  of  permanence,  bvt  haf  actually  been  of’n  led  tu 
deni  the  natural  superiority  and  predominance  oj  the 
primal  instincts  over  the  intellectual  conceptions'  Which 
dhe  if  adwiyf  fabrication  on  the  top  oj  them. 

W'vrdf  are  the  mateerial  of  literary  art,  and  words  are 
ideas;  and  what  thofe  ideas  an  if  determin’d  bi  the 
sense  in  which  wvrdf  hav  been  us  d  In  those  wheofe 
veenivs  has  rul’d  the  lanquac.  A  dictionary  if  a  bad; 
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ndiidi  collects  wfhoritativ  use?;  and  it  at  tvvnce  reveel? 
zhat  every  word  ha?  several  use?  or  meenin )?  udhidh  it 
need?  logic  tu  discriminate.  It  i?  a  pity  chat  Lamb ,  in  hi? 
Detached  Thoughts  on  Books,  never  told  vs  ndhat  hi 
t havht  of  Johnson?  Dictionary;  udhezher  hi  held  it 
wonky  tu  rank  with  hi?  bilvv’d  Burton  and  Browne,  or 
udhezher  hi  wud  hav  set  it  bitwnn  Gibbon  and  zhe 
backgammon-bord.  Hi  wa?  himself  careful  of  word?, 
and  kmw  hew  tenderly  zhey  dhud  bi  u?’d;  and  wvn  cud 
bihive  zhat  hi  mj>ht  hav  dheridht  a  fantastic  divotion 
tuwcird?  a  book  so  full  of  extracts.  B vt  had  hi  rially 
ever  made  f  rend?  wizh  zhe  Dictionary,  hi  wud  hav  told 
vs.  Wizh  hi?  peculiar  personal  idiosyncrasy,  hi?  indi- 
vidjial  irresponsible  taste,  hi  wud,  likely  invjf,  hav  felt 
some  prudi/h  scruple  at  zhi  ifea  of  gettiii)  eny  knoledg 
of  hi?  craft  at  s\cond^hand;  and  he  cud  never  hav  stvmackt 
die  pedantry  of  some  of  Johnson  ?  wfhoritie?.  of  Robert 
Browning  it  i?  recorded  zhat  udhen  he  determin’d  tu  devote 
himself  tu  poetry,  he  red  zhe  whole  of  Johnson? 
Dictionary  fhru’,jvst  a?  Gibbon,  tu  qualify  himself  for 
hi?  greit  historical  task,  stvdy’d  zhe  t/inerarie?  of  zhe 
Roman  Empire;  and  zhe  Doctor’?  twoo  original  folio? 
wizh  zheir  vncvrteil’d  quotation?  are  no  bad  reedirg;  zhey 
are  a  magnificent  feilure  tu  accomplish  an  impossible 
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ft?t — diatt  if,  tu  compile  a  dictionary  svtti  af  a  literary 
artist  wud  hve  tu  pofess. 

F or  however  good  a  vocabulary  a  writer  mey  hav  wvn 
in  hif  rtedity,  and  havener fluently  and  instinctivly  lu  my 
Ufe  it,  yet  in  a  languag  so  ridi  and  old  af  avrf  hi  cannot 
contientivsly  dispense  wizh  a  dictionary ;  hi  cannot  afford 
tu  disp^fe  die  book  diat  can  bo(h  incruse  and  dheck  hif 
ktiohdg,  and  save  him  offn  from  errorf  udiifli  hi  wud 
with  tu  avoid.  In  Dr.  Murray’ f  mw  dictionary  hi  if  now 
biiri)  proved  wizh  a  very  complite  book  of  reference ;  bvt 
ufldle  it  wltugezher  excudf  hif  nqui>rements,  hi  haf  tu 
lament  du  iconomical  brevity  of  zhe  quotation f,  udiifli 
are  of  mcessity  nduced  tu  mire  intelligible  scraps,  dio’ 
in  most  casif  die  scraps  are  sufficient,  it  if  possible  diat 
some  dry  zher  mey  bi  a  purely  literary  dictionary  coni' 
pffdfrom  it.  Bb  zhz  authority  of  its  historical  nserdh  it 
promisif  tu  doo  good  service  in  dieckiii)  abusif.  F or 
instance,  every  won  widi  a  due  nspectfor  avr  literature 
must  ngret  die  practice  of  diofe  wlioo  first  mistook  zhi 
adverb  'darkling  for  an  adjictiv.  The  mire  novelty  of 
zhe  wroqnis  gave  it  voge,  and  nov  it  if  a  favvrit 
epifhet  widi  a  whole  class  of  poits,  tu  whoom  eny 
recherche  ixpresionfor  darkms  or  dimnis  if  invaluable. 
The  sohcifm  if  a/lredy  so  hackny’d  and  uselis  chat  zhi 
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expofor  of  its  history  d hud  nstore  the  word  tu  its 
original  use. 

A  very  good  sort  of  literary  dictionary  iy  the  New 
Shakespearean  Dictionary,1  hi  Mr.  R.  J.  C unliffe, 
whoo  in  a  smwll  dobk'colvmn’d  quarto  of  340  pagey 
hay  collected  a/ll  the  wvrdy  in  Shakespeare  ( happily  in - 
chidity  die  poimy )  uihitfh  hav  gon  out  of  use  or  thang’d 
in  numity  since  hiy  tj>me;  and  the  ye  are  so  numeros  chat 
the  author  manteiny  chat  Shakespeare  y  works  my  he 
regarded  ay  heiy  written  in  a  dzd  languag.  The  hook 
seetny  trustworthy  and  scientifically  arrang’d \  and  its 
carefully'Stlzcted  quotationy  are  sufficiently  loy  tu 
ffintifi  a  remember'd  context,  if  enyhody  thinks  chat  he 
can  doo  without  a  dictionary ;  let  him  open  this  volume 
at  hazard;  he  wil  he  amaz’d  tu  find  in  hav  meny 
familiar  passkey  he  hay  misst  the  true  meenipfor  lack 
of  the  exact  lerniy  idiidi  iy  here  offer’d  tu  him.  A  few 
test  wordy  are  suggested  in  the  preface ;  and  amuti)  them 
iy  our  common  adverb  generally.  T his  word  in 
Shakespeare  y  idiom  meat  universally — rhatt  iy,  with 
few  or  no  exceptiony ;  it  new  allcwy  of  so  meny  exceptiony 
that  it  can  he  uy’d  eeven  in  oppoyition  tu  universally; 

1  A  New  Shakespearean  Dictionary.  By  Richard  John  Cunliffe. 
(Blackie.  9 s.  net.) 
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and  die  dhift  of  tannin),  sliht  af  it  if,  greitly  affects  die 
whole  sense  of  eny  passag  in  udhifli  die  word  occvr f.  it 
ip  a  good  example ,  becavfe  it  if  so  common  a  word  and  so 
likely  tu  pass  vnsvspectid.  Mr.  c unlijfe’s  book  looks  tu 
be  cull  zhat  it  pretendf  tu  be.  it  esdhewf  etymology ,  and 
etymology  if  ‘ generally ’  devoid  of  literary  interest;  of 
immense  scientific  import ,  it  if  in  literature  a  matter  of 
little  more  dian  eimles  curiosity,  whencesoever  a  wvrd 
waf  originally  deriv’d,  its  fate  if  almost  accidentally 
determin'd ,  and  meg  be  consider’d  af  fixt  bi  use;  and  die 
wvrdf  of  ufliidi  it  if  necessary  tu  know  die  origin  in  order 
tu  jife  diem  ariht  are  jvst  diofe  for  idiidi  an  educated 
man  needf  no  dictionary — at  lust,  if  educated  meenf 
acqueinted  widi  Greek  and  Latin— for  diey  are  Greek  and 
Latin  wvrdf  udiidi,  comity  tu  vs  t hru  die  Romance 
liter aturef,  hav  never  got  out  of  tvdi  widi  dieir  originf, 
and  are  besidef  so  ridi  in  derivativf  af  tu  reveel  eny 
abuse  and  make  it  ridiculvs.  The  value  of  a  classical 
education  if  indisputable  in  diis  respect:  die  security  zhat 
it  givf  tu  writerf  if  perhaps  udhat  prompted  Dr.  Gais' 
ford’f  fumvs  panegyric  on  University  treinip,  udhen  he 
sed  that  ‘it  enables  one  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
others  who  have  not  enjoyed  similar  advantages’ ;  bvt 
eeven  * similar ’  if  wrotg;  zhe  advantug  if  uneek,  dier  if 
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nuthitg  simile  aut  secundum.  The  portion  of  a 
dictionary  of  a/ll  die  Greek  and  Latin  word?  in  aur 
languag  cud  scarcely  rank  a f  a  similar  advantage’;  yet 
zhatt  if  die  only  substitute  diat  a  writer  can  hope  for. 
Possibly  dier  if  a  plee  for  a  lesser  literary  dictionary 
exchisivly  on  diife  line;.  The  demand  for  it  wud  increese 
if  classical  education  declin’d af  it  if  tu  be  feer’d  it  meg 
unless  it  becuntf  more  reesonable  and  e economical . 

B ut  liven  such  a  dictionary  af  diis  wud  be  a  book  of 
traditional  usef  radier  dian  of  origin /;  won  mg  mock  at 
most  so'ca/ll’d  origin;,  and  ask  diem  ufliat  dieir  own 
origin f  wer.  Herbert  Spencer  wud  presumably  hav  traced 
cull  wurdf  tu  a  primitiv  and  accidental  grunt  or  squeek; 
and  between  diatt  hypothetical  squeek  and  die  fenomenon 
of  a  (hew  f  and  different  language f  of  inf  nit  variety  and 
complexity  dilr  are  no  dewt  stage f  at  itfhidh  it  if  con ' 
veenientfor  a  flologist  tu  take  hi f  stand.  Until  Professor 
S keat  came  tu  die  rescue  in  1881  widi  hi f  dictionary , 
won  mffit  sey  diat  in  England  die  knoledg  of  etymology 
waf  confin’d  tu  specialists.  H if  book  waf  not  actually 
die  first  in  die  field;  bo(h  Wedgwood  and  Muller  had 
publi/ht  etymological  dictionary;  of  English.  The 
former ,  widi  greit  acutnes  and  industry ,  lackt,  however , 
methodical  knoledg  of  modern  discuverief  in  comparativ 
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filology.  Muller  wa?  better  in  zhatt  respect;  bvt  Dr. 
skeat’s  book  wa?  a  wonderful  advance ;  and  havity  re - 
joiced  in  it  for  nnrly  thirty  yeer?  wi  new  most  wa/rmly 
congratulate  him  on  zhe  completion  of  a  new  and 
thvrv’ly  reus’d  edition ,l  idhifli  if  a,s  modi  superior  tu 
zhe  old  won  a ?  zhatt  wa?  tu  its  predecessor?.  Only  an 
expert  cud  giv  eny  wvrzhy  judgment  of  zhis  new  book ; 
bvt  in  zhe  face  of  zhe  modest  acknoledgment  ufliidh  he 
makes  of  hi?  indetednes  tu  zhe  New  Oxford  Dictionary, 
it  i?  tu  be  remember’d  zhat  he  himself  collaborated  in  zhe 
reserdhif  on  ufliidh  die  conclyifon?  in  zhatt  dictionary 
are  based.  This  if  from  hif  new  preface,  adhere  zher  if 
wlso  an  annifity  peccavi  concernitg  die  mdogermanic 
vavelf.  He  tellf  vs  diat  in  die  depf  ufaen  he  first 
wvrkt  he  wa?  allow’d  zhe  use  of  only  three  of  die  five 
thief  vcwelf ;  e  and  o  had  been  dvne  awey  wizh.  it  seem? 
diat  certan  eeviUdispof’d  German ?  cof  that  period, 
notably  curtius,  Tick,  Schleicher,  and  vanicek’,  had 
conspir’d  ageinst  diem  and  thavht  tu  annihilate  diem; 
and  dieir  machination?  had  refvlted  in  die  discvmfitur 
and  disappearance  of  die  twoo  vcwelf.  Bvt  on  die 

1  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat.  New  Edition.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London:  Frowde.  38/.  net.) 
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dicnse  or  disbandin>  of  dio?e  brigand ?,  uflien  die  land 
bicame  quiet,  then  e  and  o  agein  rei?’d  dirir  lied ?  and 
return’d  tu  dnir  mitiv  haunts;  and  bi  die  diampionfliip 
of  a  nnv  nice  of  warrior?,  Kluge,  Franck,  Falk,  and  T orp, 
are  nau firmly  re^establiflit.  V/vn  whco  never  misstdie?e 
vouel?  from  die  first  edition  my  be  comforted  bi  die 
afuronce  of  dieir  presence  in  die  new  book,  and  regret 
diat  Professor  S keat  fluid  hav  been  so  unnecessarily  put 
about.  The  number  of  new  word?  and  correction ?  i? 
incredible,  and  die  laborivs  revi?on  of  hi?  own  work 
after  thirty  yeer?’  critici?m  and  attention  i?  a  feet  die  like 
of  idiidi  few  author?  hav  accompliflit.  T ho’  not  a 
literary  dictionary,  it  abound?  in  literary  information , 
and  its  moderut  size  wil  en?ure  it  a  place  in  every 
library. 
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A  LETTER  TO  A 

MUSICIAN  ON  ENGLISH  PROSODY 

Mi  dear  — ,  idien  lately  yco  askt  nu  tu  recommend  yoo 
o  book  on  English  Prosody,  and  I  sed  diat  I  was  vnoble  tu 
doo  so,  I  had  some  scruple ?  of  consience,  becavfe,  a?  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  hav  never  myself  red  eny  of  die  treetisef , 
dio’  I  hav  lookt  intu  meny  of  diem,  and  from  diatt,  and 
from  die  rtport  of  students  and  revewerf,  I  fhink  diat  I 
know  pretty  well  die  natur  of  dieir  contents ;  so  diat 
yoor  fvrdier  inquiries  cvtne  tu  nu  a ;  n  dialling  tu  ex' 
plein  myself  idiidi  if  I  cud  not  doo,  I  diud  be  in  a  coiu 
temptible  position.  I  embrace  die  opportunity  die  more 
willin)ly  because  yoo  are  a  musician.  I if  mi  notion ?  are 
reefonable  yoo  wil  vnderstand  diem;  if  yoo  doo  not,  yoo 
my  conclude  diat  diey  are  not  wvrdiy  of  yoor  attention. 

PRELIMINARY 

II  if  impossible,  however  won  mj>ht  defire  it,  tu  set  ovt 
widi  satisfactory  definition?  of  Prosody  and  Poetic 
rythm ,for  die  latter  term  especially  if  difficvlt  tu  fix: 
and  it  wil  be  best  tu  examin  perfected  poetry  and  see 
idiat  it  if  diat  we  hav  tu  deel  widi. 


LETTER  TO  A  MUSICIAN 
P cttic  ry thm.  if  wi  take  verse ;  bi  Virgil,  Dante  or  Milton,  whco  wer 

vll  of  them  artistic  geenivsef,  we  find  chat  dieir  elaborat 
rydinif  are  a  compound,  arriv’d  at  bi  a  confict  between 
twco  separat  factor f,  idiidi  we  my  ca/ll  die  Speech/ 
rythm  and  die  Metric  rythm.  Take  an  example  from 
Virgil, 

Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros. 

I  hav  no  doi't  diat  I  enjoy  diis  rythm  a;  Virgil  intended 
it,  for  I  reed  it  in  mefvr’d  lorgf  and  diorts,  and  I  find  diat 
die  speeduaccent  on  antiquos,  contradictiii)  die  metrical 
ictvs,  enhance f  die  bewty,  and  join f  on  smoodily  tu  die 
loti)  level  subterlabentia,  wizh  its  twoo  little  gl^dity 
syllable f  at  die  end  in  quiet  motion  ageinst  die  solid 
muros.  T her  if  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion;  and 
die  same  fenomenon  meets  vs  everyuftiere.  The  poetic 
ryflim  derive?  its  bewty  from  die  conflict  between  a  ( pro / 
sodial )  meitre,  idiidi  makes  vs  more  or  less  expect  a 
certan  regular  ryfhm  of  accent  correspond^  widi  die 
typical  metric  strvctyir,  and,  on  die  vdier  hand,  a  speeds 
rythm  udiidi  givf  it  cull  manner  of  variety  b%  over > 
rpdiii)  it.  I n  die  abvve  instance,  dio  die  essence  of  die 
rneetre  if  die  seequence  of  loy  and  diort  syllablef,  we  yet 
regard  die  hexameter  af  a  typically  fa^lliy  rythm,  i.e. 
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with  its  man  accents  on  die  initial  syllable f  of  die  con' 
stituent  fut ,  afliifli  wud  giv  antiquos;  and  die  biwty  of 
Virgil’ f  l^ne  contein f  die  contradiction  or  dislocation  of 
diofe  accents. 

Moreover ,  if  wt  wer  vnacqueinted  widi  hexameter 
verse  (i.e.  widi  die  prosody),  die  fyne  quoted  wud  seem 
a  l$ne  of profe,  in  profe'ryfhm,  and  it  wud  be  in  itself  no 
less  bewtiful  dian  it  if.  Only  die  knoledg  chat  it  if  an 
hexameter  addf  tu  our  satisfaction ;  die  defnition  of  die 
value  of  die  syllablef  and  die  recognition  of  die  verse' 
form  giv  vs  plefvr,  and  especially  becavfe  it  if  wvn  of 
meny  vary  tie f  of  a  most  skilfully  invented  form,  ufhirti 
b[  dieir  accumulation  make  pleefiti)  poemf.  B vt  diis  re' 
flection  my  a/lso  convince  vs  of  die  svbjectiv  natur  of 
die  quality  of  poetic  ryflun,  and  consequently  hew  it  mvst 
defy  exavstiv  analysis,  a/ldio’  it  my  allow  of  die  analy ' 
deal  separation  of  its  components. 

And  since  we  can  imagin  diat  die  hexameter  had 
never  been  invented,  and  yet  chat  diefe  wvrdf  nflht  still 
hav  been  written,  it  wil  follow  diat  poetic  ry(hm  my  be 
regarded  af  common  speedh'ryfhm  svbjected  tu  certan 
defnitionf  and  limitation:  and  die  lavf  of  diefe  wil  no 
dowt  be  die  prosody. 

Let  vs  for  die  moment  svppofe  diat  dier  if  no  svdh 
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thify  ay  prosody,  and  inquire  intu  du  diments  or  factor y 
of  spudh'ryfhm. 

THE  VOCAL  FACTORS  OF  SPEECH/RYTHM 

Nop  if  yoo  rnd  Engli/h  verse  nlovd,  yoor  mein  in' 
devvr  if  tu  ixpress  die  ryfhm.  Yoo  know  ufliat  yoo  mun 
hi  this,  and  yoo  are  aware  ufhezher  yoo  are  successful 
or  not. 

Thm  factor?.  S  vppoyify  diat  yoo  ixprzss  die  ryfhm  ay  yoo  wifh,  yoo 

wil  find  diat  yoo  hav  frilly  uy’d  du  only  fhru  many 
ufliifli  are  at  yoor  disposal.  Eirst,  yoo  wil  hav  distinguifht 
some  syllable?  bp  dizir  comparativ  lefyfh  and  brevity. 
Secondly,  yoo  wil  hav  vary’d  die  pitdh  of  yoor  voice. 
Thirdly,  yoo  wil  hav  vary’d  die  strefyfh  of  yoor  voice, 
enforcify  some  syllable y  widi  greiter  lavdms ;  and  yoo 
wil  hav  fruly\  combin’d  diife  different  components  of 
(P avfif)  ryfhm.  T her  if  nvfhify  else  diat  yoo  can  doo  tuwa/rdy 
ixpressify  die  ryfhm,  ixcept  diat  (and  ispecially  in 
ilaboratly  written  verse)  yoo  wil  hav  rili’d  a  grat  did 
on  pavyiy  or  splenciy  of  suitable  duration.  T luye  pavyiy 
are  issential  tu  good  nidify,  bvt  diey  are  not  issential  tu 
avr  present  consideration.  Eirst  dier  are  die  metric 
pavyiy,  uftiidh  mirely  psolate  baloncify  section y  of  verse' 
ryfhm.  Then  dier  are  die  grammatical  pavsiy  or 
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stops:  zhife  are  interrvption f  of  die  metric  ry(hm,  ukhidi 
are  i?zher  condon’d  for  die  sake  of  die  sense ,  or  are  ob' 
serv’d  tu  indicate  and  separate  (hr  zver'varyit i>  section f 
of  die  spndh'ryflim  (btity  divs  tu  spndh'ryihm  ufhat 
metric  pavfif  are  tu  die  mntre).  Nov  die  grammatical 
pavye  if  a  fyficnl  necessity,  af  die  breth'place,  and  it 
most  of  corse  be  a  true  (rest’  of  actual  t^me'value.  B vt 
its  t^me' value  in  poetry  if  indefnit,  and  it  haf  dierefor 
no  ry(hmical  significance  except  af  die  s$n  of  die  breik  in 
die  grammar,  if  zhtfe  pavfif  be  a^ll  excluded,  yco  wil 
ffnd  so  few  true  intra/rythmical  pavfif  left,  i.e.  tfcme' 
rests  widiin  a  section  of  ry(hm  and  essential  tu  its  ex' 
presion,  diat  we  my  consider  diem  af  brlotyity  tu  a  more 
advanced  treetment  of  die  svbject,  and  confine  ovrselvef 
tu  die  activ  vaqetief  of  vocal  effect,  namely,  quan^ 
TITY,  PITCH,  and  LOUDNESS.1 

1  loudness.  I  we  this  wvrd  and  not  'stress’,  btcavfe,  dio’  some 
a’fhoritie;  still  memtein  diat  stress  if  only  lovdnts,  I  nitd  die  wvrd  stress 
tu  indicate  a  condition  uihifli  if  mvdh  more  ilahorat,  and  induced  very 
varivsly.  (a)  I  fliud  admit  diat  lovdnts  my  <jiv  stress,  bvt  (b)  I  hold  that 
it  if  more  frequently  and  more  effectually  given  bfc  tonal  accent,  in  ulhidh 
case  it  if  ( for  avr  pvrpos )  included  vnder  Vitdi.  (c)  It  if  ^ Iso  svmtpmef 
determin’d  bp  Quantity,  and  (d)  svmtpmef  bp  P option ;  af  in  die  last  place  of 
avr  decasyllabic  verst f  ufhere  diatt  lacks  true  accentual  stress.  When  dierefor 
I  confine  mj  (hird  voice'ijfect  tu  lovdnts,  and  pretend  that  mi  classification 
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All'svfficiencc  c f  hefe  fhree  yco  wil  find  on  examination  that  die 

oj  quantity. j^rs^  ^  difference  of  quantity,  if  he  only  wvn 

ufhidi  wil  ffv  ryfhm  without  zfu  tide  of  ffier  of  zht 
vdi erf.  it  if  well  tu  make  this  qffte  clttr,  and  unified 
example f  are  he  simplest. 

Let  vs,  tu  begin  wih,  take  an  example  ufhere  a/ll 
fhm  are  present,  he  slow  mcovement  of  an  orchestral 
symfony.  when  his  if  perform’d  hi  orchtstra  wt 
htar  different  ffne' value  of  he  notes,  heir  difference  of 
pitdh,  and  actual  enforcements  of  laudnts,  and  adl  of 
htfe  sum  tu  he  essential  tu  he  ryfhmic  effect. 

E xebfon  of  b vt  new  if  we  take  he  same  Andante  and  perform  it 
hvinis;  on  fa  qu^e'organ,  he  conditionf  of  idhidi  preclude  he 
difference f  of  laud  and  soft,  we  ffnd  hat,  ho’  he  effect 
if  generally  poorer  han  in  he  orchestral  performance, 
yet  he  ryfhm  if  vnaffected.  We  hav  here  hen  an 

if  exavstiv,  I  hive  a  sma'll  jhw  in  mj  demonstration:  hot  yoo  wil  perceeve 
diat  it  dv ef  not  mnteerially  invalidate  zhi  argument,  becavfe  position  if  die 
only  condition  ufhidh  escapes;  and  chatt  pltinly  belot^f  tu  a  modi  more 
ilaborat  scale  of  treetment,  utherin  meetref  wud  bi  analog d  and  die  effects  of 
die  combination f  of  die  different  factor f  wud  a>lso  be  Shown.  For  instance, 
ei  concvrrence  of  let^th,  hpi  pitdh,  lewdnis,  and  position  givf  nn  overuflielmiti) 
stress,  and  evil  possible  combination  amvit,  adlfor  of  diem  mey  occvr,  and 
die  frst  three  of  diem  are  aril  very  variable  in  degree.  It  if  no  wonder  diat 
it  if  dijfcolt  tu  define  stress. 
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example  of  an  elaborat  ryfhm  expresst  widiaut  vuriu.' 
tionf  of  laudnes . 

Nap  tu  exclude  vitdh.  t he  commomst  Example  chat  ojlcwAms 
I  can  think  of  iy  die  monotoni^  of  die  preyer f  in  a  ^ndpitdi. 
cathedral  service.  Hire  varieties  of  pitdi  are  of  corse 
absent ,  bvt  yeo  my  generally  dttEct  die  quantities  tu  bi 
complicated  bi  svme  variation  of  lavdnes.  in  proportion , 
hcvever ,  a;  monotonia)  if  well  dvne  die  sound  if  level  in 
force.  Perhaps  yoo  wil  ask,  adhere  if  die  ryfhm ?  I  waf 
wvnee  induced  tu  establish  a  quire  in  a  cvntry  efhvrdh,  and 
amvty  mi  first  tasks  I  had  tu  trein  die  boyf  in  choral 
monotone.  They  wer  naturally  widiauteny  notion  of  edu' 
cated  sptefli'ryfhmf.  But  dier  if  no  difficulty  in  teedhity 
boyfenyfhin)  diatycoycorself  understand;  zhey  can  imitate 
enyfhiii),  and  luve  tu  doo  it.  I  had  dierefor  only  tu  offer 
die  correct  ryfhmftu  dieir  earf,and  diey  adopted  diem  at 
wvnee.  when  we  had  got  die  vouelf  and  consonants  riht , 
bofh  tu  spare  mi  own  voice,  and  a-dso  because  I  prefer’ d  a 
model  lOhidi  cud  not  suggest  stress  tu  diem,  I  made  die 
organ  set  die  ryfhmf,  and pulliri)  out  diegreit  diapason  I 
beet  on  it  die  syllables  of  die  Lord’s  Pryerfor  die  boys  tu 
pick  up.  This  waf  of  corse  nufhiig  but  boo,  boo,  boo,  only 
die  boof  wer  of  different  durations:  yet  die  ryfhm  was  so 
distinct,  it  waf  so  evident  diat  die  organ  was  syirg  die 
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Lord’?  P ryer,  that  I  wa?  at  first  rather  fliockt,  and  it 
smil’d  that  I  wa?  dooitysumthity  profane;  for  it  tv  a?  comic 
tn  the  boy ?  a?  well  a ?  tu  me;  hot  the  absurdity  soon  wore 
off.  N av  lure  wa?  rythm  without  lewdnes  or  pitfli. 

] f  yeo  fluid  still  ask  ufliat  I  mmi  b[  syity  that  this 
wa ?  rythm,  yoo  mid  tu  ixtmd  ycor  notion  of  spuflu 
rythm  tu  include  every  recognizable  motion  of  sptidh  in 
time.  The  Lord’?  Fryer  i?  not  in  poetic  rythm,  but  if  it 
had  bun ,  then  flu  organ  wud  hav  expresst  it  uven  more 
pleinly ,  and  flier  i?  no  line  tu  bi  dravn  in  speeflurythm? 
bitwun  tho?e  that  are  proper  verse^rythm?  and  flio?e 
that  are  only  possible  in  pro?e:  flier  i?  rially  no  good 
spufli'rythm  ufliifli  miht  not  bt  transfer’ d  from  prose 
intu  a  poitry  that  had  a  sufficiently  elaborated  prosody , 
with  this  provi?o  only,  that  it  must  be  a  fliort  member; 
for  good  pro?e  'constructs  and  combine?  its  rythm?  so  that 
in  their  extension  they  dm  not  make  or  suggest  verse. 

Since  we  see,  then,  that  rythm  my  be  expresst  bi 
quantity  alone,  we  hav  tu  examine  uihether  ffiier  pitch 
or  loudness  are  sufficient  in  themselve?  tu  giv  rythm. 

P itflmlone.  Let  us  frst  take  P itdh.  A  common  hynutune  of 

eequal  notes  wud  seem  tu  be  the  most  promising  example, 
and  tu  fulfil  the  condition?,  but  it  due?  not.  It  i?  a 
melody ,  and  fliatt  implie?  rythm,  but  in  so  far  a?  it  ha? 
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ryfhm  it  if  ({(pendent  on  its  metre,  whidh  exists  only  hi 
virtue  of  certan  pavyif  or  rests  tohidi  its  subdivision  intu 
short  sectionf  d(terminf.  N av,  given  diife  sectionf,  they 
discover  initinl  and  ocher  stressif  udhifli  are  enforced  he 
die  wvrdf  or  eke  mietre  or  die  harmony,  or  bi  a/ll  direr, 
and  widiovt  diife  adef  and  inter pntutionf  die  strvetur  if 
ari filmic,  and  it  can  be  red  in  meny  different  weyf. 

It  remeinf  only  tu  consider  Lavdnes,  ufliidh  my  here  be  Ltwdn/s  alone, 
describ’d  af  accent  widiovt  pitdh  or  quantity.  N ov  if  we 
take  n  svccesion  of  perfectly  eequeil  notes,  differiu  only 
in  diat  some  of  diem  ( eny  diat  yoo  my  dhoofe )  are 
louder  dian  die  odierf,  die  experiment  wil  suggest  only 
die  simple  skeletonf  of  die  most  monotonos  rythmf,  and 
if  won  of  diefe  declare  itself ]  sodh  af  n  soccesion  of 
fhreef  or  forf,  yco  wil  probably  be  onconsiosly  led  tu 
reeinforce  it  widi  some  device  of  quantitiv  fnifiy.  Tu 
compare  sodh  a  refolt  widi  die  experiment  of  beetiih  die 
L ord’f  P ryer  on  die  organ  if  tu  compare  sum  tidy  too 
elementary  tu  be  of  eny  value  widi  somthiy  diat  if  too 
complex  and  extensiv  tu  define. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  PROSODY 

Mb  examplef  wil  hav  sufficiently  illustrated  mi  meeiw 
in ywr  conviction  wil  depend  on  you  own  consideration 
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of  die  nutter,  on  riie  supposition  that  yco  agree  wi  can 
make  an  important  step,  and  sty  riiat,  lookiiy  at  riie  ques' 
tionfrom  riie  point  of  viw  of  speedlurydim,  it  wud  sum 
that  it  is  dir  addition  of  Prosody  tu  speedh'rythm  irihidh 
ditmnins  it  tu  hi  poetic  ryfhm  or  verse,  what,  then , 
Prosody  exactly  is  Prosody?  Our  E nglifh  wvrd  is  not  carry’ d 
over  from  riie  Gruk  wvrd ,  with  its  vncertan  and  varivs 
meeniiy,  hvt  it  must  hav  cvme  with  riie  F rendh  wvrd 
thru’  the  scolastic  Latin;  and  like  the  Prendli  term  it 
oj  sjUnlke,  primarily  denotes  the  rales  for  the  trutment  of  syllables 
in  verse,  ufhether  they  are  tu  he  consider’d  ay  lory  or 
dhort,  accented  or  unaccented,  elidible  or  not,  & c.,  & c. 
The  syllables,  irihidh  are  the  units  of  rythmic  speedh, 
are  bi  natjir  of  so  indefnit  a  quality  and  capable  of  svdh 
different  vocal  expresion,  riiat  apart  from  the  deyfie 
uihidh  every  artist  must  feel  tu  hav  hiy  wvrk  consistent 
in  itself  his  appeel  tu  an  audience  wud  convince  him  that 
ther  is  no  dhance  of  hiy  elaborat  ry  thins  beiry  rihtly  hu 
terpreted  unless  hiy  treetment  of  syllables  if  understood. 
Raley  must  therefor  arise  and  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
treetment  of  syllables,  and  this  is  the  first  indispensable 
of f/n ,  office  of  Prosody.  Then,  the  syllables  beity  fixt,  their 
commonest  combinations  ( uhidh  are  practically  coni' 
mensarat  with  wvrd'anits )  are  defin’d  and  nam’d;  and 
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ditfe  are  call’d  feet.  And  after  this  die  third  step  of 
Prosody  if  tu  prescribe  meetref,  diatt  if  tu  register  the  of  me/tre. 
man  systinif  of  feet  ufhidh  ports  hav  inventid  tu  make 
versif  and  stanza f.  tIws  tin  Alcaic  stanza  if— 


—  ^  — 

—  ^  w  —  ^  bis' 

'A.  B.  bis 

H 

A.  C. 

^ 

B.  C. 

ind  in  tabula  tip  mntref  Prosody  if  at  wvnce  involv’d  in 
ryfhm,  for  wt  mey  sty  generally  chat  every  meetre  haf  R yfhm 
a  typical  accentual  rythm  of  its  own — whidh  waf  pri'  °fminrv 
sumobly  die  motiv  of  its  invention — dio’  it  mey  hi  in 
svme  casif  difficult  tu  fx  on  wvn  tu  die  exclufon  of  aril 
vdierf;  certanly  (tu  take  tify  examplef )  we  mey  regard 
die  hexameter  af  a  typically  farlliit,  ryfhm ,  and  die 
iambic  af  a  rifip  rythm.  The  force  of  diis  prosodial 
ryfhm  wil  vary  in  different  mntref,  and  tvidi  different 
reederf:  but  wvn  (hip  stand f  cwt  very  prominently,  y 
namely,  diat  in  die  essential  skeme  of  die  Greek  meetre  bas’d  on 
ufhidh  I  hav  tabulated  abvve  it  if  die  quantitief  only  diat  different 
are  prescrib’d  and fixt,  while  die  accents  or  stressef  are  not~torh 
prescrib’d,  so  diat  eny  speedlnrythm  whidh  had  a  corn ✓ 
spondip  seequence  of  diofe  quantitief  wud ft  die  skeme;1 

1  Nof  vltveyf  makirggood  verse;  bvt  die  fatal}  of  diatt  are  omitted  af  not 
affect iii)  die  argument:  dieir  varieties  of’n  cancel  nth  vdier. 
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udiera?,  if  zhe  meetre  had  httn  an  accentual  shine, 
diatt  if,  if  the  syllabic  sin?  had  bun  indeterminat 
with  respect  tu  quantity  (ins ted  of  beip  lop?  and 
dhorts),  but  markt  with  prescrib’d  accents  in  certun 
place?,  then  zhe  quantitie?  wud  hav  been  free,  and  eny 
speedlwrydim  wizh  a  correspondip  seequence  of  accents 
wud  hav  fitted  zhe  form,  independently  of  zhe  lepdh  or 
dhortnes  of  eny  wvn  particular  accented  or  vnaccented 
syllable.  T her  cud  zhvs  be  twoo  quite  distinct  system?  of 
Prosody,  accordip  a?  zhe  meetre?  wer  rul'd  bi  wvn  or 
vzher  of  zhe?e  different  factor?  of  speedh'ryfhm. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  PROSODY 

N av  -die  history  of  European  verse  dhow?  vs  three 
distinct  system?  of  Prosody,  idhidh  can  be  nam’d: — 

1.  The  Quantitiv  system. 

2.  The  Syllabic  system. 

3.  The  Stress  system. 

I  wil  fv  a  dhort  account  of  eedh  of  zhe?e. 

1 .  The  system  of  zhe  Greeks  wa?  scientifcally  founded 
on  quantity,  becav?e  they  knew  zhatt  tu  be  zhe  only  wvn 
of  zhe  dime  distinction?  of  spoken  syllable?  idhidh  wil 
fv  ryfhm  b%  itself.  B  vt  zhe  spee  dll' quantitie ?  of  zheir 
syllable?  blip  a?  indeterminat  a?  our?  are,  die  Greeks 
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devifd  a  convention  bi  ufliidh  dieir  syllable?  wer  separ > 
ated  intu  twoo  class (?,  wvn  of  loti)  syllable ?,  tin  vtiier  of 
fliort,  die  loti)  beirg  twi>ce  die  deration  of  die  tiiort,  a? 
a  minim  tu  a  croflut;  and  diis  artificial  distinction  of  die 
syllable?  wa?  die  foundation  of  dieir  Prosody.  The 
convention  wa?  absolutely  enforced,  liven  in  dieir  pro?e 
oratory,  and  dieir  verse  cannot  bi  understood  unless  it  i? 
strictly  ob?erv’d.  Tor  die  n?ult  ufliidi  diey  obtein’d  wa? 
diis:  die  quantitie?  gave  sufli  markt  and  defnit  rytiim?, 
diat  dii?e  held  dieir  own  in  spite  of  die  varius  spudh' 
accents  whidi  overbid  diem.  The  Latin?  copyin,  dieir 
method  arriv’d  at  a  like  n?ult. 

2.  The  syllabic  systim,  itihidi  ha?  pnveil’d  in  varius  The  syllabic 
developments  thru’ out  Europfrom  die  dicey  of  die  Gruk  Tstim- 
systim  up  tu  die  pre?ent  ttfine,  had  no  more  scientific  basis 
dian  du  imitation  of  die  Latin  poitry  bi  writer?  wheo 
did  not  understand  it.  But  I  bilitve  diat  in  suth  matter? 
die  final  cav?e  i?  die  efficient  cav?e,  and  diat  it  wa? 
dierefor  die  possibility  of  die  n?ults  itihidi  we  hav  wit ' 
nesst  diat  led  diem  on  dieir  pathlis  experiments .  C ritb 
cisrn  discover?  twoo  wiekmsse?  in  die  system:  wvn,  die 
absence  of  eny  defnit  prosodial  principle,  die  vdier,  irfhidh 
follow? from  die first,  die  tendency  for  different  and  incony 
patible  principle?  tu  assert  diemselve?,  indiscriminutly 
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overrUity  eedh  vzher’f  authority,  until  zhe  house  if  so 
divided  t, igeinst  itself  that  it  fall?  intu  anarchy. 

I  wil  Shortly  illustrate  wvn  or  twoo  points.  First,  nib 
statement  that  this  syllabic  system  arose  from  wr^tity 
quantitiv  verse  without  the  quantities.  The  octosyllabic 
dhvrdh'hymf  giv  a  good  example,  and  for  aril  zhat  I 
know  they  mg/  hav  actually  been  the  frst  step.  The 
erliest  of  these  hymf  wer  compos’d  in  correct  pambic 
meetre,  e.g.  ( forth  cent.): — 

Splendor  paternae  gloriae 
De  luce  lucem  proferens 
Lux  lucis  et  fons  luminis 
Dies  dierum  illuminans. 

Compare  wizh  zhis  idhat  writers  wrote  whco  did  not 
know  zhe  classic  rules ,  e.g.; — 

1.  Ad  coenam  Agni  prouidi 
Et  stolis  albis  candidi 
Post  transitum  maris  rubri 
Christo  canamus  principi. 

2.  Ne  grauis  somnus  irruat 
Nec  hostis  nos  surripiat 
Nec  caro  illi  consentiens 
Nos  tibi  reos  statuat. 
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S ufli  stanza y  virtually  contzin  die  whole  of  Euro' 
pr an  syllabic  Prosody; 1  dio  a y  a  matter  of  fact  die  rule 
of  rtifon,  udhidh  dupe  writer?  of’n  mglecttd,  wa y  prt' 
serv’d.  since  dieye  hymy  wer  intzndid  tu  hi  svtg  tu  tuney 
diat  wer  generally  of  nqual  notes  widi  tendency  tu 
a/lternut  accent ,  die  quantities  did  not  signify,  and  dier 
way  a  tendency  to  alternate  stress,  ufliidh  came  tu  hi 
die  norm  and  bane  of  syllabic  verse; 2  and  diis  Indy  tu 
anvdier  svmufliat  curios  observation,  namely ,  diat  dnye 
writers  of  non^quantitiv  gambles  wer  widiheld from  die 
natural  tendency  tu  wifte  mirely  in  vlternat  stress  tu 
sut  dieir  tuney  (sn  ex.  2,  page  68)  b[  dieir  familiarity 
widi  die  frn  ry  flimy  of  du  older  wellAvvd  hymy; 3 
and  since  dioye  broken  ry  flimy  had  ban  originally  occzi' 

1  Mj  mass  ary  brevity  confine?  mi  tu  consideration  of  die  disyllabic 
meetref;  bvt  diis  if  jvstifbd  hi  dieir  overrvlin,  historical  importance,  and 
dnir  overuflulmin,  preponderance  in  European  syllabic  verse. 

2  In  die  absence  of  a  flosofc  grammar  of  rythm  wvn  can  only  offer 
opinions  V  gtssef,  bvt  it  wud  seem  tu  me  diat  vlternut  stress  can  only  be 
of  rythmic  valve  in  poetry  af  die  firmest  basis  for  die  fruast  elaboration. 
"Wen's  memory  hardl)  re/dhif  back  tu  die  time  uflien  it  cud  satisfy  wvn.  The 
force  of  it  a'lwg  f  remeinf  ay  wvn  of  die  most  paverful  resorctf  of  effect,  bvt 
its  vnreleev’d  monotony  if  tu  an  educated  ear  more  lykely  tu  madden  dian  tu 
Ivll.  [S//  Remark,  No.  XII,  p.  84.] 

3  And  'Turcos  oppressi  et  barbaras  gentes  excussi’  if  in  diis 

category. 
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yon’d  bp  die  vna/lterable  ot>crnilith  feetiiry  of  die  lari' 
filing,  dicy  wer  almost  ay  difficult  tit  avoid  ay  dizy  tver 
nyy  tu  imitate,  it  iy  pretty  certain  diat  die  frequency  of 
inversion  of  die  frstfcvt  in  a/ll  E nfilidh  syllabic  ( pambic ) 
verse  iy  an  unbroken  tradition  from  die  Latin ;  die  con' 
veenience  of  allaviii)  a  disyllable  at  die  befiinnut)  of  die 
line  beiii)  convey’d  and  encvmgd  bp  precedent. 

T he  ‘ prosody '  of  European  syllabic  verse  my  be 
ruffily  set  out  ay  follow y: — 

(1)  T her  must  be  so  meny  syllabley  in  die  verse. 

(2)  Any  extra  syllabley  must  be  accounted  for  hi 
eliyon. 

(3)  Any  syllable  mey  be  loti)  or  fhort. 

(f)  Ther  iy  a  tendency  tu  a/lternat  stress. 

T his  iy  honestly  die  wretdhed  skeleton  1  ( indeed ,  in 
Milton’ y  perfected  fambics’  we  mey  add  diat  eny  syllable 
mey  be  accented  or  unaccented),  and  no  amewnt  of  de ' 
velopment  can  rebild  its  hpbrid  construction.2  F or  ovr 

1  T  r[  du  ixperiment  of  svppljin)  henna e.  Suppose  for  syllable;  tu  be 
missityfrom  die  middle;  nspectivly  cf  a  Gritk  iambic,  a  Latin  hexameter, 
and  an  English  blank  verse,  hi  die  ttvco  former  cast;  die  prosodial  limits ' 
tion;  exclude  meny  dtspnble  word;;  in  die  syllabic  skime  almost  eny 
word;  wil  fit. 

2  I  wud  not  wide  tu  sum  tu  vnderestimut  du  extreme  hwty  tu  ufixidh 
verse  ha;  attein’d  vnder  die  syllabic  systim.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  hav 
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present  consideration  of  die  rule?  of  Prosody  die  bare 
skeleton  wil  save;  but  tu  die  description  we  any  add  diat 
die  history  of  its  development  dhow?  diat  it  determin’d  its 
metrical  form y  manly  bj>  rime,  and  diat  ‘ stress’ ,  cher 
beitt)  nvdiiti)  of  eequal  force  tu  oppose  it,  gradually  pre ' 
dominated,  invadiq  and  practically  ruUty  syllabic  verse 
loti)  before  it  way  openly  recogniz’d,  or  eny  hint  way 
given  of  formulatity  its  principley ,  or  constrvctitg  a  Pro ' 
sody  of  it,  die  principley  of  ufliidh  are  irreconcilable  widi 
die  syllabic  system,  and  udiidh  I  wil  new  describe. 

j.  Stress'prosody.  In  diis  system  die  natural  ac'  The  stress 
centual  speedlwrydimy  cvme  tu  die  front,  and  are  die  sEstm- 
determiniti)  factor  of  die  verse,  overrulity  die  syllabic 
determination.  T heye  speedwrythmy  wer  wlweyy  pre' 
yent;  diey  constituted  in  die  classical  verse  die  man 

passage f  of  blank  verse  affine  af  poetry  can  be.  I  wud  make  three  remarks 
here.  (2)  A  free  and  simple  basis  ( svdh  ay  die  syllabic  system  hap)  probably 
offer f  z he  best  opportunity  for  elaboration.  (2)  If  i;  probable  chat  no  verse 
hay  ever  been  svbject  tu  svdh  varivs  elaboration  a /  the  European  syllabic 
verse;  die  question  if  rather  udiedier  eny  farther  development  on  the  same 
linef  if  possible,  (j)  On  die  simplest  syllabic  skeme  it  if  impossible  in 
English  tu  wrpe  twco  versif  exactly  alike  and  equivalent,  becavfe  of  the 
infnit  variety  of  die  syllabic  unit  and  its  combinationf:  and  diife  natural 
and  svttle  difference f  of  value,  dio  common  tu  all  system f  of  prosody,  are 
perhaps  of  gr  Liter  rythmical  effect  in  die  syllabic  dian  in  die  quantitiv 
system. 
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variety  of  effects  within  die  different  meetref ,  bvt  diey 
wer  counterpointed,  so  tu  speek,  on  a  quantitiv  ry  flint, 
diatt  if,  on  a  framework  of  strict  ( vnaccented )  time, 
tdhifli  not  only  impos’d  necessary  limitation f  bvt,  ezr > 
tanly  in  Latin,  tu  a  greit  extent  determin’d  cheir  form f. 
In  die  syllabic  Prosody,  in  ufliifli  die  prosodieil  rules  wer 
so  nuufh  relaxt,  diife  speedh'ryfhnif  came  in  die  best 
writer;  tu  be  of  first  importance,  and  in  Milton  ( for 
example )  we  can  see  diat  diey  are  only  widiheld  from 
absolute  authority  and  liberty  bb  die  observance  of  a  con ' 
servativ  syllabic  fiction ,  ufliifli  if  sofeeturles  diat  it  needf 
tu  be  expleind  udq  Milton  fluid  hav  fhavht  it  of  eny 
value.  Yor  a/ll  Milton  f  free^speedh  rythmf,  ufhidi  are 
die  caracteristic  bewty  of  hif  verse,  and  bb  dieir  boldnes 
make  hif  originality  af  a  ryfhmist,  are  confin’d  bi  a 
strict  syllabic  limitation ,  viz.  diat  die  syllables  trihidh 
compose  diem  nwst  still  keep  die  first  twoo  rules  of  die 
syllabic  Prosody,  and  be  resoluble  intu  so  meny  ' iambs’. 
Bvt  ditfe  so'cadl’d  [ ambf  are  diemselvef  new  degraded 
tu  nvdiitt),for  die  disyllabic  unit  ufliifli  still  preserves 
diatt  old  name  has  no  definition:  it  has  lost  its  quantities, 
nor  are  its  lost  quantities  a/lweyf  indicated  bi  accent  or 
stress;  its  disyllabic  quality,  too,  if  resoluble  bb  die  old 
lav  of  Latin  elifon  (irfhidi  Milton  extended  tu  liquids, 
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rediicity  chancer’ $  practice  tu  certan Jixt  rule?)  intu  tri ' 
syllabic  form;,  so  diat  either  or  both  of  die  syllable ; 
of  die  fctiv  iamb  may  bi  loti)  or  Short,  accented  or  vn ' 
accented ,  uhile  die  whole  tney  be  a  trisyllabic  foot  of 
rnetiy  varieties  Yet  in  hi;  carefully  compoy’d  later 
poetry  Milton  kept  strictly  tu  die  syllabic  rule ;,  and 
never  allow’d  himself  eny  rythm  ufliifli  cud  not  be  pro ' 
sodially  interpreted  in  diis  fictitivs  fadhion — 'counted  on 
die  finger/.  New  die  stress'system  merely  casts  off  diis 
fiction  of  Milton  ’;,  and  it  dismisses  it  die  more  redily 
becauye  no  wvn  except  wvn  or  twoo  scolar;  hay  ever 
vnderstood  it. 

Stress  bein >  admitted  tu  rule ,  it  follow;  diat  die  stress' 
rythm;  are ,  vp  tu  a  certan  point ,  identical  widi  modern 
muyic,  tdherin  every  bar  i;  an  accent  follow’d  bi  its 
complement:  and  dieri;  no  rythm  of  modern  muyic  which 
i;  not  aviso  a  possible  and  proper  ryfhm  of  stress'pro' 
sody;  and  die  recognition  of  pure  stress'prosody  wa;  no 
dovt  manly  influenced  bi  die  svccesse;  of  contemporary 
muyic.  B vt  poetry  i;  not  bound,  a;  our  mu;ic  i;,  tu  hav 
eequal  bar;;  so  diat  its  rythmic  feeld  i;  indefnitly  wider. 
T  u  understand  die  speectlwrythm;  of  poetry  a  muyician 
must  realize  from  ufliat  an  enormvs  feeld  of  rythm  he  i; 
excluded  bi  hi;  rule  of  eequal  bar;.  Muyiciany,  however, 
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doo  not  now  adz??  nud  tu  bt  inform'd  of  this;  for,  having 
zxicyitid  a/ll  the  motion ?  that  thzir  dhzin ?  all  ow’d  them, 
they  are  z’lrzdy  biginnity  tu  rtgrzt  thzir  bond?,  and  tax 
thzir  ingmity  tu  tsctipefrom  thzrn,  a?  the  frequent  synco' 
ptition ?  and  dmtge  of  fme'signntyire  in  thzir  mu?ic  tzstify. 

Vlhat  rule ?  diis  ntw  strzss'prosody  wil  szt  tu  govern 
its  ryfhm?  won  cannot  fores  ti,  and  dier  i?  a?  yzt  no  rzcog ' 
ttyz’d  Prosody  of  strzss'vzrse.  I  hav  ixpzrimznttd  with 
it,  and  tqd  tu  ditzrmin  ufliat  tho?e  rule?  most  bt;  and 
ther  i?  little  davt  that  die  perfected  Prosody  wil  pzy 
grzit  attention  tu  die  quantitiv  value  of  syllable ?,  dio’ 
not  on  die  classical  system.1  Here,  hcwzver,  I  wifh  only 

1  Indifference  tu  quantity  iy  idle  strangest  fenomenon  in  EngliSh  verse. 
Our  languag  conteiny  syllnbley  ay  Ion,  ay  syllnbley  can  be,  and  vchery  ay 
Short  ay  syllnbley  can  be,  and  yet  die  twoo  extremey  are  very  commonly 
treeted  ay  rythmicnlly  equivalent.  A  sort  of  rythmical  patter  of  stress  iy  set 
vp,  and  mispronunciation  is  relied  on  tu  overcome  eny  f arise 
quantitiey’.  This  was  taught  me  at  school,  e.g.  die  Greek  word  yAuicus 
way  pronounced  gleukeus,  ay  n  spondee  of  die  heviest  class  accented  stronfiy 
on  die  first  syllable,  and  dim  had  tu  be  red  in  sudi  a  verse  ay  diis  ( corn ' 
sponditi)  tu  die  tia  of  die  fne  quoted  from  Virgil ) — 

tout’  apa  Seutcctov  sIttev  ettos,  ote  ol  yAuxus  uirvos. 

It  iy  really  difficult  tu  get  an  averag  classical  scolar,  whoo  hay  been  educated 
ay  I  way,  tu  see  diat  dier  iy  eny  absurdity  here.  On  die  vdier  hand,  an  averag 
educated  lady  wil  not  believe  diat  die  scolary  can  be  gilty  of  an  absurdity  so 
manifest.  (See  Remark  V,  pp.  79-80.) 
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tu  differentiate  diatt  systim  from  zhi  udier f,  and  itiiat  I 
hav  sed  tiiowf  this  conclufon: 

SUMMARY 

1.  m  the  Grtik  systim  die  Prosody  if  quantitiv. 

2.  In  zhe  syllabic  systim  it  if  ‘ syllabic ’  ( af  describ’d). 

3.  In  zhe  stnss'systim  it  if  accentual. 

And  ttiible  in  die  classical  Prosody  die  quantitief  wer  die 
man  prosodial  basis,  first  order’d  and  leid  doom,  widi  zhe 
spndh'ry{hmf  counterpointid  upon  it,  in  die  stress' 
systim,  on  du  vdier  hand,  it  if  die  spntii'ryfhmf  udhitii 
are  die  basis,  and  zheir  quantitiv  syllablef  tuil  bi  so 
order’d  af  tu  enforce  diem,  and  dieir  vafatief  tuil  bi 
practically  similar  tu  die  vafatief  of  modern  nnific  widi 
its  minimf,  cro tints,  quavery,  dottid  notes, & c.,& c. 

T hife  (hitbf  btiti)  so,  it  tuud  sum  tu  me  indispensable  Con* 
diat  eny  trntis  on  Prosody  tiiud  recognize  diife  fhrct 
different  systintf. :  indnd,  a  Prosody  itiiitii  dvef  not 
recognize  diem  if  tu  mi  unintelligible.  Bifore  mi?  fnu 
fatal  rimarks  yco  tuil  ixpect  mi  tu  sy  svmthith  about 
fane. 

RIME 

Rule f  for  fane  are  strictly  a  part  of  Prosody  widiin 
nib  definition  of  die  term,  but  diey  evil  for  no  discution 
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litre.  It  if,  however,  well  tu  vnderstand  he  relation  in 
ufliidi  rime  scientifically  stand '?  tu  poetry.  The  man 
{hity  in  poetry  mvst  ht  he  idea?  uthifli  zhe  ward?  carry ; 
its  most  important  factor?  are  zht  e  esthetic  and  inteU 
lectual  form,  and  zhe  quality  of  zhe  diction  in  u)hidi  zht 
idea?  are  convey’d:  wizh  none  of  he?e  thin >/  are  wt 
concern’d,  hvt  suppofitg  he?e  at  zheir  hest,  wizh  he 
rythm?  sytable  and  zhe  Prosody  aviso  svjfcient,  he  poit 
wil  still  find  hat  hi?  matttrial  if  of’n  insvrmauntahly 
refractory  in  he  matter  of  syllabic  tufony.  H if  with  if 
hat  he  sewnd?  thud  aAwey?  be  bewtiful  or  ogreable,  and 
his  if  impossible,  for  languag  waf  not  invented  wih  his 
eim,  and  it  almost  aAwey?  fall?  thort  of  what  if  dt' 
firable  (he  history  of  English  accidence  if  a  disgrace  tu 
he  eesthetic  facvltie?  of  he  nation );  her  if,  in  fact,  a 
constant  irremeediable  deficiency  in  his  merely  fonetic 
bewty,  and  it  if  retfonable  hat  extrunevs  artifices  thud 
hav  been  dev^f’d  tu  svppl i  it.  Alliteration,  assonance, 
and  rfiie  are  evil  contrivance f  of  his  sort ;  hey  are  in 
heir  natyir  bewtificationf  of  he  languag  independent  of 
he  idea f,  and  of  he  rythrn,  and  of  he  diction,  and  in ' 
tended  tu  svppli  bi  heir  artificial  correspondence f  he 
ivant  of  natural  bewty  in  he  garment  of  languag.  hvt  it 
mvst  not  be  overlcokt  hat  hey  wer  &lso  well  nih 
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necessitated  bj>  die  vnsckntific  caracter  of  die  syllabic 
Prosody,  udiidh  havip  in  ignorance  discarded  die 
scientific  Prosody  of  die  poetry  uftiidi  it  imitated,  had  tit 
device  new  rule ?  for  itself  experimentally  a ?  it  grew  vp, 
and  eegerly  seez’d  on  svdi  external  artifice ?  of  speedi  tu 
dress  out  its  waverip  form?,jvst  a ?  an  architect nr  uShidi 
ha ?  lost  its  Imp  tradition ?  of  fine  form  wil  seek  tu  face 
itself  widi  superficial  ornament.  Alliteration  in  erly 
English  Poetry  wa ?  a  man  feetur  of  strvctur.  it  ha? 
perish t  a?  a  metrical  skeme,  bvt  it  i?  freely  ufd  in  adl 
poetry,  and  it  i?  so  natural  tu  languag  diat  it  find?  a 
place  in  die  commonest  a?  well  a?  in  die  most  elaborated 
speedi  of  adl  kind?.  Rime  ha?  had  a  lop  rein,  and  still 
fieri  She?,  and  it  i?  in  EngliSh  wvn  of  die  dieef  metrical 
factor?.  Like  a  low-born  vpstart  it  ha?  eeven  savin  tu 
establish  its  kinShip  widi  die  undent  family  of  rythm  bi 
incorporatip  die  aristocratic  h  and  y  intu  its  name.  A? 
it  distinguiShe?  verse?  diat  hav  no  vdier  distinction,  its 
disposition  determin?  stanza'form?,  & c.;  and  for  diis 
ree?on  it  u?vrps  a  prominence  for  idhidi  it  i?  ill's  uted. 
Dryden ,  indeed,  and  vdier?  hav  ridicul’d  die  notion  of 
rvnrim’d’  verse  in  EngliSh;  and  dieir  opinion  i?  a  jeir 
consequence  on  die  poverty  of  dieir  Prosody.  Milton? 
later  poem?  wer  an  attempt  so  tu  strepthen  English 
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Prosody  a?  tu  render  it  independent  of  rime.  In  nf 
opinion  he  sav  exactly  idhat  way  needed,  and  it  wud  hav 
been  strange  if  he  had  not  seen.  Rime  if  so  trammellin )} 
its  effects  so  cloyity,  and  its  worthiest  resorcey  are  so 
quickly  exausted,1  and  offn  of  svdi  conspicyivs  artiff 
tiality,  chat  n  Prosody  idliidi  way  good  envff  tu  doo 
without  it  wud  immeediatly  discard  it,  in  spite  of  its 
admost  vnparnllel’d  adieevments. 

REMARKS. 

I.  if  dirye  three  systemy  are  tu  he  treeted  of  tugedier  ay 
won  system,  it  iy  necessary  tufind  a  common'tneyvr  of 
diem,  and  die  science  of  ryflim  iy  at  preyent  inadequat  tu 
die  task. 

II.  The  confiyiii)  of  diem  iy  so  imiversal  ay  tu  hav 
acquir’d  a  sort  of  authority;  and  die  confifon  hay  dis' 
credited  die  whole  subject. 

III.  The  man  sorce  of  error  iy  die  wroti)  way  in  whidi 
classical  scolary  reed  classical  verse,  and  die  teediiii)  of 
dieir  misinterpretation  in  cwr  sccoly.  classical  poetry 
beiti)  on  a  quantitiv  system  of  lopy  and  Jhorts,  it  must  be 
red,  not  ay  we  reed  cwr  syllabic  verse,  but  in  lorpy  and 

1  Ijyco  observe  the  rpmey  tu  Knj>ht  in  Spenser ’/  Faery  Queen,  y <n  wil 
fpid  the  potm  considerably  dmng’d  cherehp 
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thorts  af  it  waf  compos’d,  and  if  it  if  not  so  rid  it  if 
misunderstood,  if  it  if  red  in  lotyf  and  thorts,  i hen  die 
quantitiv  rythmf  appeer,  and  die  spte  flu  accents  fiv  no 
difficulty. 

IV.  Tu  fiv  wun  a/lUconvincity  example  of  ifliat 
classical  scolarf  actually  doo,  bi  treetity  die  different 
systnnf  af  equivalent ,  die  hexameter  wil  serve.  This,  af 
Professor  Mackail  wvnee  compleind  tu  me,  if  red  hi 
diem  af  an  accentual  rhythm  in  the 
triple  time  of  modern  music,  diatt  if,  made 
up  of  trihrachs  and  trocheif  a/ll  stress’d  on  die  first 
syllable.  It  if  of  corse  patent  diat  if  die  hexameter  wer 
in  a  time  of  modern  music  it  wud  be  a  duple  and  not  a 
triple  tpme ;  but  it  haf  absolutely  n utility  in  common  widi 
die  stress'rythmf  of  modern  mufic: 

V.  A  difficulty  if  naturally  felt  in  die  unlikelihood 
diat  svfli  a  consensus  of  lerned  opinion,  from  die  confix 
dent  multiscience  of  Goethe  tu  die  eequally  confident 
fastidiusnes  of  Matthew  Arnold,  thud  be  open  tu  svfli  a 
monstrus  reprofli  of  elementary  incompetence.  But  die 
explanation  if  not  difficult,  if  die  whole  blunder  if  per > 
ceevd  af  die  misreprefentation  of  quantity  bi  accent. 
E nfiith  peeple  a/ll  think  diat  an  accent  (or  stress)  makes 
a  syllable  loty,  uflieraf  meny  of  avr  wurdf  are  accented  af 
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independently  of  eh  tie  quantities  ay  die  Creek  wordy  wer, 
e.g.  magistrate,  prolific:  and  adl  avr  pyrrhic  wordy 
(=  ^  like  habit,  very,  silly,  solid,  scurry,  are 
accented ,  like  die  Latin,  on  die  first  syllable,  and  some 
very  stroifiy,  and  diis  of  corse  absolutely  explodey  die 
vulgar  notion  diat  accented  syllables  can  be  reckon’d 
a’lwyy  ay  loty.  besides,  yco  mey  see  diat  diis  accent  in 
some  cases  actually  shortens  the  syllable  fiordier,  ay 
in  die  word  battle;  for  in  die  older  form  battail,  in 
idiidi  die  first  syllable  had  not  diis  decided  accent,  yoo 
toil  not  pronounce  it  so  diort ,  bot  immeediutly  diat  yco 
stretfihen  its  accent,  ay  in  our  battle  (=  bat’l)  die  t  cloyey 
op  die  a  modi  more  quickly  and  perceptibly  diorteny  it. 

VI.  T u  carll  Milton’s  blank  verse  'iambic’,  ay  he 
himself  cadl’d  it,  iy  reeyonable  envjf,  and  in  die  absence 
of  a  modern  terminology1  it  serves  tvzll  tu  distinguish  it 
from  die  hexametric  epic  verse,  and  it  describes  its  di' 
syllabic  basis,  and  suggests  its  riyitg  ryfhm  ( idiidi  mey 
r fitly  be  consider’d  ay  die  typical  iambic  stress,  sodi  ay 
we  see  in  Catullus’s  carefully  accentual  verse, ' Phasellus 
ille  quern  uidetis  hospites’ ,  0" c.):  moreover,  avr  disyllabic 
verse  iy  die  direct  descendant  of  and  substitute  for  die 

1  The  absence  of  terminology  iy  evidence  of  chi  unscientific  carncter  of  the 
system,  ay  I  hav  describ’d  it. 
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classic  iambic.  B vt  a  scientific  trutis  on  Prosody  cannot 
afford  tu  we  analogical  term y. 

VII.  I  fluid  confdently  gess  zfiat  die  five  f cot  mntre y 
of  avr  blank  verse,  & c.,  came  from  die  Sapphic  line. 
This  way  a/lwyy  familiar  and  way  very  erly  rid  need  b[ 
muyical  settiqy  tu  an  accentual  skime,  udiidh  still 
obteiny  in  common  settiqy  of  decasyllabic  ‘iambic’  liney 
in  flwrfli  hytny,  and  occvry  frequently  in  cull  avr  blank 
verse.  I  open  Wordsworth  at  hazard  in  The  Borderers 
and  fnd — 

Here  at  my  breast  and  ask  me  where  I  bought  it. 

I  love  her  though  I  dare  not  call  her  daughter, 
oh  the  poor  tenant  of  that  ragged  homestead, 
justice  had  been  most  cruelly  defrauded. 

Thtye  liney  wud  evil  bi  quite  comfortable  in  die 
notorivs  Needy  Knife-grinder,  ufliidh  way  a  skit  on 
dit  accentual  Sapphic,  dio’  it  iy  of’n  taken  sttrivsly. 

VIII.  I  quote  diisfrom  The  Times,  April  10,  1903. 
c An  English  scholar,  confronted  with  the  following 
lines — 

Acdpcov  CTTvyvos  ETrAavaTO  vuktos  Kai  rjB&v 

KOipcO|i£VCOV 

ttocctcxv  trv  ttoAiv  EyAeua^s  KappnrrE  crrropous 
Oavcrrov 
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will  probably  need  to  look  at  them  twice  before  he  realizes 
that  they  are  hexameters.  Yet  they  scan  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  .  .  .  Goethe’s’  hexametery.  They 
are  not  more  barbarvs,  not  a  ufnit;  and  s  col  ary  reed 
Virgil  mvdi  ay  dieye  Utiey  wer  written ;  dier  iy  little 
difference. 

IX.  The  Professor  of  Latin  at  wvn  of  our  Gniver ' 
sitiey  wvnee  told  me  chat  of  wll  hiy  pnpily  die  Eton  men 
had  be  far  die  best  sense  of  quantity,  they  have  no 

SENSE  OF  QUANTITY  AT  ALL.  THEY  HAVE 

only  a  knowledge  of  quantities,  hammer’d 
intu  diem  hi,  loiy  experience  in  die  scanniig  of  versiy 
made  bi  many  of  a  ‘ gradus ’.  if  diey  pronounced  die 
wvrdy  properly  diey  wud  not  need  a  gradus. 

X.  I  way  wvnee  trtity  tu  persuade  die  responsible  lied 
of  wvn  of  owr  largest  sccoly  tu  reform  die  teediiiy  of 
Greek;  and  I  reeyon’d  divs  widi  him:  r v/ud  yoo  not  sey 
diat  teukee  (tOyr)  way  a  good  wvrdfor  die  end  of 
an  fambic  verse?’ 

(Gertanly,’  he  sed,  ‘ a  very  good  wvn.’ 

( And  yet  y co  wud  sey,  no  davt,  diat  pseukee(^'-'xr) 
way  a  bad  wvn.’ 

*A  horrible  fwlse  quantity,’  he  sed. 

fl  way  well  aware  diat  yoo  wud  be  dhockt  at  die 
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notion,’  I  rtpli’d,  'and  yoo  wil  no  dout  aprn  wizh  me  tiiat 
tiie  riifon  u)hi>  won  if  pood  and  till  vtiier  if  bad  if  tiiat 
tiie  vauil  in  tiie  first  syllable  if  of  different  spndi'valyie 
in  tiiife  two  wvrdf.’ 

a;ll  munf’  hi  sed,  'tiiatt  if  jvst  tiie  point.  In 
teukee  it  if  ihort,  and  in  pseukee  it  if  loti).’ 

(Bvt  hou  if  it  zhen,  if,  af  yco  sty,  tin  essential  difference 
bitwnn  tiiife  twoo  wvrdf  if  in  tiie  spn  flu  value  of  tiieir 
vouelf,  tiiat  yoo  pronounce  them  nlffe?  if  tiizy  are 
pronounced  ali>ke  if  not  wvn  af  pood  af  tin  vtiier ?  and 
haf  not  tiie  boy  whco  considerf  tiizm  equivalent  pot  hold 
of  tin  essence  of  tiie  matter,  vnderstandity  more  or  less 
ifliat  In  if  about  iflizn  hi  if  wrfctin)  hif  vzrsif;  iflible  tiie 
boy  whoo  obfzrvef  tiie  distinction  if  wvn  whoo  dvef  not 
think  for  himself  nor  trust  hif  tar,  bvt  micanically 
adopts  tiie  mtenityles  ryilef  tiiat  are  forced  upon  him? 
And  if  lit  if  not  b[  mityir  dull  and  timid,  ifliifli  lit  fliowf 
svm  symptonif  of  biitp,  if  not  tiiis  sort  of  tttfliiii)  tiie 
very  mi  inf  tu  ccw  him  and  muddle  hif  brzinf?’ 

Hi  ricuv’d  mj>  demonstration  cortivsly  af  an  in * 
gtenivs  quibble. 

XI.  tIu  jise  of  tiie  G rnk  quantitiv  terminology  in 
expleiniri)  syllabic  or  stress'verse  implfff  tiiat  tiie  termf 
are  equivalent  in  tiie  different  systimf,  or  requiref  tiiat 
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diey  fluid  be  phinly  differentiated.  it  iy  demonstrable 
that  diey  are  not  equivalent,  and  if  they  are  different 
fluted  the  absurdity  of  appUity  die  Creek  notion y  tu 
Englifli  poetry  if  patent.  Tri  die  inverse  experiment  of 
tvrbtin)  Greek  verse  widi  die  c syllabic ’  definition  of  die 
classic  feet. 

XII.  The  syllabic  system  attein’d  its  reyults  hi  lerned 
elaboration;  and  in  blank  verse  diis  elaboration  evolv’d 
so  meny  formf  of  die  line  (ay  we  see  in  Milton )  diat 
aflmost  eny  proye,  ufliidi  mantein’d  a  feir  sprinklity  of 
alternat  accents,  cud  be  red  ay  blank  verse;  die  puerile 
degradation  of  die  haphazard  decasyllabic  rythm  satis' 
fi’d  die  versemnaker,  and  eequally  begil’d  die  writer  of 
proye,  whco  savht  after  rythmical  effect.  A  clergyman 
wvnce  sympathetically  confesst  tu  me  diat  he  way 
himself  bi  natyir  sumfhity  of  a  poet,  and  diat  die  con' 
viction  had  on  won  occafon  been  strangely  forced  upon 
him.  F or  after  preefliiit)  hiy  first  sermon  hiy  rector  sed  tu 
him  in  die  vestry,  “Dai  yoo  know  diat  yoor  sermon  way 
wll  in  blank  verse?’  ' And,  bi  George,  it  way’  (he  sed 
widi  some  pride);  (\  lookt  at  it,  and  it  was'/  T his  man 
had  had  die  yflinl  loir,  classical  treinin),  and  way  a 
fellow  of  hiy  colleg. 

XIII.  Tu  judge  from  won  or  twco  exampley  I  fluid  be 
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tempted  tu  sy  chat  die  qualification p  of  an  English 
prosodist  mifit  bt  (1)  tin  educated  misvnderstandity  of 
Creek  and  Latin  verse;  (2)  a  smatterin)  of  modern  mupi' 
cnl  ryflvn.  Hip  method  (1)  tu  satisfy  himself  in  die 
dhoice  of  n  few  barrel-' organ  rythmp,  and  ( 2 )  tu  exert 
hip  ingenuity  in  fyndity  diem  every  inhere.  The  repvlt  ip 
not  likely  tu  be  recommendnble  tu  a  student. 

ROBERT  BRIDGES 
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[The  following  hitherto  unpublished  account  by 
Robert  Bridges  of  his  Syllabic  Free  Verse  ( later  called 
Neo/Miltonic  Syllables)  is  dated  Dec.  1923. 

Although  in  manner  the  note  is  perhaps  a  little  out 
of  keeping  with  these  examples  of  his  published  work , 
[  print  it  here ,  after  the  Letter  on  Prosody,  because 
this  is  its  proper  place  from  the  point  of  view  oj  subject-' 
matter. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  its  metre  was  written 
some  two  years  before  The  Testament  of  Beauty  was 
defnitely  begun.  A  fragment  of  fourteen  lines  exists , 
however — dated  Christmas  1924 — of  which  the  initial 
seven  lines  form  the  beginning  of  the  poem.] 

M.  LI.  B. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PROSODY  OF 
MY  LATE  SYLLABIC  ‘FREE  VERSE’ 

The  reason  for  my  writing  this  is  that  the  strict  construction  of  the 
verse  is  not  likely  to  he  understood  without  my  explanation.  On  its 
first  appearance, for  instance,  there  was  a  long  learned  account  of  it  in 
The  Times  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Academy,  which  was 
altogether  wrong. 

The  most  intelligible  and  straightforward  way  of  describing  it  will 
be  to  tell  by  what  steps  I  came  at  it.  So  that  I  will  describe  its 
' genesis’ . 

When  I  was  revising  my  Milton’s  Prosody  for  its  last  edition , 
it  struck  me  that  Milton  had  freed  every  foot  in  his  blank  verse  [  using 
the  term  foot  from  the  analysis  of  blank  verse  as  a  disyllabic  metre  of 
five  feet]  except  the  last:  and  that  he  had  done  this  by  excluding 
extrametrical  syllables  within  the  line  [the  occurrence  of  such 
syllables  had  become  common  in  the  dramatic  blank  verse,  as  that 
became  more  accentual ],  and  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  freed  the 
last  foot  also  was  that  he  allowed  it  still  to  carry  an  extrametrical 
syllable. 

By  having  freed  the  feet’  I  mean  that  in  his  metrical  system  there 
was  no  place  in  which  any  one  syllable  was  necessarily  long  or  short, 
accented  or  unaccented,  heavy  or  light:  but  this,  as  I  say,  did  not 
obtain  in  the  last  foot. 

It  must  here  be  parenthetically  questioned  whether  Milton  ever 
inverted  the  accent  of  the  last  foot.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among 
critics  that  in  this  place  ( what  is  called)  an  accentual  trochee  ‘cannot’ 
take  the  place  of  ( what  they  call )  an  accentual  iambus.  But  good 
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examples  prove  that  poets  have  wished  to  give  this  exceptional  effect, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  line  from  Keats : 

‘ Bright  star  would  1  'were  ste'dfast  as  thou  art.’ 

of  which  line  the  intention  cannot  he  questioned:  and  plenty  of 
examples  might  he  given,  and  Milton’s  own  practice  is  at  least  in 
doubt:  but  he  certainly  ventures  it  very  seldom,  and,  whether  or  no 
he  wished  to  do  it,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  allowance  which  this  last 
foot  had  in  his  system  to  take  an  extrametrical  syllable.  A  line 
with  an  inverted  last  foot  might  have  read  like  a  line  deficient  in 
one  syllable  with  an  extrametrical  ending. 

Seeing  then  that  to  free  the  last  foot  it  was  only  needed  to  forbid 
the  terminal  extrametrical  syllable,  and  that  Milton  had,  with  so 
great  effect,  excluded  it  from  every  other  place  in  his  syllabic  verse;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  next  step  that  he  would  have  taken  (had  he 
continued  his  work)  would  have  been  to  forbid  it  also  in  the  last  place. 

I  naturally  wondered  what  the  effect  would  be,  and  determined  to 
experiment  on  it. 

One  cannot  originate  a  poem  in  an  unknown  metre,  for  it  is 
familiarity  with  the  frame/work  which  invites  the  words  into  their 
places,  and  in  this  dilemma  I  happily  remembered  that  I  had  had  for 
many  years  a  poem  in  my  head  which  had  absolutely  refused  to  take 
any  metrical  form.  Whenever  I  had  tried  to  put  it  into  words  the 
metre  had  ruined  it.  The  whole  poem  was,  so  far  as  feeling  and 
picturing  went,  complete  in  my  imagination,  and  I  set  to  work  very 
readily  on  it,  and  with  intense  interest  to  see  what  would  come.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  the  old  difficulty  of  metering  it  had  vanished,  and 
it  ran  off  quite  spontaneously  to  its  old  title  The  Flowering  Tree, 
which  is  dated  in  my  book  Nov.  7,  1913. 

I  had  written  it  in  sixes,  that  is  in  twelves  with  a  caesura 1  break:  and 
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it  was  no  doubt  the  subject  which  led  me  to  choose  that  form. 
Having  exploited  it  as  1  thought  successfully,  and  arrived  at  very 
rich  and  varied  rhythms,  it  was  after  that  single  experiment  a  very 
definite  form  of  marked  effects  and  possibilities  which  I  could  use  now 
at  will:  or,  at  least,  it  was  ready  within  me  to  receive  or  reject 
anything  that  arose.  And  on  Nov.  28th,  when  1  had  been  considering 
whether  I  would  send  His  Majesty  a  Christmas  Poem  to  coni' 
memorate  my  appointment  in  his  household,  the  poem  called  Noel 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

‘A  frosty  Christmas  Eve ’  when  the  stars  were  shining.’1 

This  was  sent  to  the  King  at  Christmas,  and  His  Majesty  sent  it 
to  The  Times  for  publication. 

Of  that  poem  I  can  say  that  it  has  won  more  favour  from  all 
classes  of  people  than  any  other  poem  that  1  ever  wrote:  and  since 
not  one  of  the  readers  knew  how  it  scanned,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my 
extension  of  Milton’s  rules  must  be  worth  something. 

As  for  the  novelty  of  it  I  may  record  that  my  old  friend  Mackail, 
a  Professor  of  poetry  and  a  writer  of  poems,  whose  learning  cannot 
be  questioned,  wrote  to  me,  when  he  read  it  in  The  Times,  asking 
1 what  is  this  lovely  new  metre?’ 

I  must  interrupt  my  narrative  to  remind  the  reader  that  I  am  only 
writing  business  and  narrating  the  relevant  facts  which  infiuenced  me. 

For  some  years  after  this  I  felt  no  call  to  poetry,  but  in  ig2i  1  had 
some  months  of  good  disposition  and  wrote  many  poems;  the  most  of 
them  were  in  oldfashioned  forms.  I  made  however  3  or  j  attempts  at 
this  particular  metre  that  1  have  been  describing,  all  of  them  experi ' 
meats  to  discover  its  relation  to  rhyme.  These  arc  negligible  here: 

1  Which  I  wade  walking  up  and  down  the  ‘quarter  deck ’  in  wy 
Harden  one  winter  era  dug. 
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but  an  experiment  in  hendecasyllabic  verse  with  a  caesura  after  the 
6th  place,  that  is  a  line  of  6-fS  instead  of  6-f6  discovered  new 
effects.1  My  main  interest  however  was  in  prosecuting  my  6^-6 
successes. 

I  saw  that  these  twelves,  or  Alexandrines,  had  in  Milton’s 
practice  no  title  to  a  fixed  caesura.  In  all  his  work  from  earliest  to 
latest  he  delighted  in  the  Alexandrine  without  its  hemistichs,  and  here 
was  a  promising  field  of  freedom  which  it  was  most  exciting  to 
explore. 

I  had  no  notion  how  the  thing  would  hold  together  when  thus 
apparently  freed  from  all  rule.  It  was  plainly  the  freest  of free  verse, 
there  being  no  speeclurhythm  which  it  would  not  admit;  and  1  saw 
also  that  all  the  old  forms  of  i2'syllable  verse,  the  Greek  iambic,  the 
scazon,  the  French  Alexandrine  & c.,  would  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms.  It  was  partly  this  wish  for  liberty  to  use  various  tongues  that 
made  me  address  my  first  experiment  to  a  parrot ,  but  partly  also  my 
wish  to  discover  how  a  low  setting  of  scene  and  diction  would  stand; 
because  one  of  the  main  limitations  of  English  verse  is  that  its 
accentual  ( dot  and  go  one)  bumping  is  apt  to  make  ordinary  words 
ridiculous;  and  since,  on  theory  at  least,  there  would  be  no  decided 
enforced  accent  in  any  place  in  this  new  metre,  it  seemed  that  it  might 
possibly  afford  escape  from  the  limitations  spoken  of.  And  thus  I 
wrote  Poor  Poll.  This  was  printed  separately  with  explanatory 
notes  on  the  prosody. 

This  12 ■^syllable  verse  then  is  written  by  the  rules  of  Milton’s 
Prosody  with  only  this  difference,  viz.  that  it  forbids  the  extra / 

1  In  the  poem  Mid  the  squander’d  colour;  in  an  earlier  sketch  of 
which  I  found  some  of  this  metre  governing  its  first  spontaneous 
expressions. 
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metrical  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  All  its  liberties  follow 
logically  from  that  development.  The  'elision  of  vowels  and  semi / 
vowels  is  the  same  as  in  Milton ,  and  as  with  him  optional;  only  it  is 
less  optional,  since  it  is  ruled  by  speech'practice  and  not  by  metrical 
demands;  at  least  it  was  my  intention  that  my 'elisions’  should  be  quite 
natural.  I  have  however  extended  Milton’s  elision  in  one  particular, 
viz.,  I  have  considered  all  the  words  ending  in  nation  as  being  now 
in  that  condition  which  must  bring  them  into  line  with  his  other 
semivocalic  terminations;  they  have,  that  is,  in  my  lines,  their  speech 
value  =  sh’n,  which  is  a  truly  elidible  condition,  and  can  only  be 
forbidden  on  antiquarian  grounds.  As  Milton  and  Chaucer  would 
write 

the  temple  and  dll.  .  . . 
so  we  may  now  say  ^ 

the  nation  and  dll.  .  .  . 

There  are  no  doubt  a  few  other  semivocalic  terminations  which  have 
been  lightened  since  Milton’s  time  and  are  now  in  the  same  elidible 
condition:  and  if  I  have  sometimes  used  them  they  might  seem  as  great 
an  extension  of  his  liberty  in  liquid  elision  as  nation  is.  But  they  are 
not  likely  to  give  the  reader  any  difficulty,  or  suggest  such  metrical 
doubt,  as  the  'elision’  of  ✓(a)tion  might. 

R.  B. 
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